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THERE is always some doubt beforehand whether an autobi- 
ography will prove of permanent interest and use. Few men can 
judge historically of current events, and the number is still smaller 
of those who can recall past experiences without infusing into the 
recollection some coloring of their own later opinions. Especially 
difficult would it be for most persons to recount the story of their 
mental and moral development, as the late Mr. Mill has done 
in regard to himself. That he has performed the work with as 
much success as was humanly possible is shown by the wide and 
earnest attention the book has already received. It will be 
eagerly read by all young thinkers. It will influence opinion on 
many subjects of importance for a long time to come, partly be- 
cause of the pressing interests of the subjects themselves, and 
partly because it renders more intelligible and familiar, specula- 
tions usually presented in harder and more abstract forms, but 
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towards which many, in the present day, strongly incline. This 
history of a mind that was always thinking, of a character sensi- 
tive to such varied impressions, of a life that was never at rest in 
the service of what the author believed to be for the welfare of 
mankind, is the most characteristic work of our time, a work that 
must always be referred to while the philosophic system lasts of 
which he was, if not the greatest, yet the most far-seeing and 
powerful defender. 

Of the three reasons simply and gracefully stated, in view of 
which this work was composed, the one may be noticed that bears 
immediately upon what may well be conceived the most important 
aspect of the biography, — its relation with moral and religious 
thought. In almost every other view it has been carefully dis- 
cussed: in this, writers have mostly triumphed on the one side, or 
_ scolded and lamented on the other, according to their respective 
habits and tone of mind. But, as the author says, “in an age of 
transition in opinions, there may be somewhat both of interest and 
of benefit in noting the successive phases of any mind which was 
always pressing forward, equally ready to learn and unlearn either 
from its own thoughts or from those of others.” It was not per- 
haps of theological opinions that he was here chiefly thinking. 
In regard to almost every other subject his earlier views appear to 
have received some modification ; from the religious skepticism in 
which he boasted as a youth, he does not seem to have ever devi- 
ated. This was the one subject on which he had nothing to learn 
or unlearn. 

But he speaks several times of changes that other minds were 
undergoing, and evidently under the impression that they were 
moving in the direction of his own views. It is a very common 
assumption of skeptical minds that they are on the highest level of 
intellectual elevation in regard to religion, and that therefore as 
people advance it must be to this point which they have already 
reached. The resistance so long and still unhappily made by the 
churches based on traditional authority to every fresh assault of 
reason upon their strongholds of credulity perpetuates the illu- 
sion that to advance in theological knowledge can only mean to 
deny it altogether. But the fact is unquestionable that the loud 
debating of our time does not express very strong and consistent 
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conviction, that many “ old opinions in religion, morals, and poli- 
tics are so much discredited in the more intellectual minds as to 
have lost the greater part of their efficacy for good, while they 
have still life enough in them to be a powerful obstacle to the 
growing up of any better opinions on those subjects.’ What the 
author adds here respecting the most important of these subjects 
must also be admitted, though he speaks somewhat loosely about 
the world’s religion, as though all religions were alike incredible, 
and with some vagueness as to the faith that may possibly arise in 
the new organic period of Positivism to which he looks forward. 
** When the philosophic minds of the world can no longer believe 
its religion, or can only believe it with modifications amounting to 
an essential change of its character, a transitional period com- 
mences, of weak convictions, paralyzed intellects, and growing 
laxity of principle, which cannot terminate until a renovation has 
been effected in the basig of their belief, leading to the evolution 
of some faith, whether religious or merely human, which they can 
really believe.’’ It will be always a matter of profound regret 
that in this struggle of transition the cause of rational religious 
faith should owe so little to the acute and active minds of Mr. Mill 
and his father. Something has been said about certain writings 
yet to appear, from which we are to learn the son’s final views of 
religion, but the biography plainly indicates what meagre hope is 
to be entertained from any such probable works. 

Mr. Mill testifies that his father died without the smallest waver- 
ing in his convictions on the subject of religion, died, that is to say, 
believing, as to tod and a life hereafter, that no grounds exist for 
any belief whatever; and holding in hatred, after the manner of 
Lucretius, not this or that religion, but religion itself as a hin- 
drance to the world’s comfort and improvement. If the son did not 
cherish the same aversion to the very name of religion, it was that 
he learned to use the term with a different meaning, one that his 
father would have scorned as a mere compromise with sentiment. 
The greatest comfort of the elder Mill at death appears to have 
been the conviction, that he had made the world better than he 
found it: to his son this idea commended itself as one properly 
religious ; it was his first notion of what religion should be. The 
reading of Bentham’s work on Legislation, in the French version of 
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Dumont, was an epoch, he says, in his life,— it was in his sixteenth 
year,— one of the turning points in his mental history. The princi- 
ple of utility, as Bentham understood and applied it, gave unity to 
his hitherto detached and fragmentary conceptions, and he adds, 
“‘T now had opinions, a creed, a doctritie, a philosophy, in one 
among the best senses of the word a religion, the inculcation and 
diffusion of which could be made the principal outward purpose of 
a life.’ He says in another important passage thatf “ the best of 
unbelievers are more genuinely religious in the best sense of the 
word than those who exclusively arrogate to themselves the title,’’ 
though “the world would be astonished if it knew how great a 
proportion of its brightest ornaments, of those most distinguished 
even in popular estimation for wisdom and virtue, are complete 
skeptics in religion.” } He would have religion stand for “ graces 
of character,’ vaguely contrasted by him with what he called 
“mere dogma.’’ ‘There are believers also who think that without 
graces of character there can be no religion. But then follows a 
statement which unbelievers who are not of Mr. Mill’s best and 
highest class are likely to dispute, while others perhaps may think 
his substitute for the Living God as the proper object of religious 
reverence, and the true source of moral obligation, too visionary 
for common belief and service. ‘ The best of the skeptics have 
that which constitutes the principal worth of all religions whatever, 
an ideal conception of a Perfect Being, to which they habitually 
refer as the guide of their conscience.” To this remarkable state- 
ment should be added another, that may throw some light upon it. 
The ideal in this instance had not been without objective embodi- 
ment. Speaking of the lady in whose honor this book was written, 
and for whose excellences he struggled in vain to find sufficiently 
high terms of admiration, his now departed wife, Mr. Mill says, 
‘Her memory is to me a religion, and her approbation the stand- 
ard by which, summing up as it does all worthiness, I endeavor 
to regulate my life.’’ 

So, far, then as can be gathered from the present work, this is 
the sum of Mr. Mill’s contribution towards “the evolution of a 
faith which men can really believe,’’ a religious skepticism to be 
propagated from philanthropic motives, not, however, without con- 
scientiousness and graces of character, which are to be nurtured 
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by an ideal conception of a Perfect Being, with considerable help 
from the blessed memory of any worthy person whose esteem and 
approbation we have had the happiness to enjoy. If there were 
reasons to expect from some future publication anything better 
than this, as the issue of a great philosopher’s life-thoughts upon 
a subject so important as that of religion, so deeply interesting to 
mankind, it might be well to reserve one’s judgment upon a system 
so crude and unserviceable; that takes words for things, habits for 
principles, and morbid fancies for realities ; that offers to solve the 
weightiest problems of being, while ignoring the primary conditions 
of every true and natural solution. But the Biography is pub- 
lished as Mr. Mill left it, after having written the concluding por- 
tion of it some three years before his death. There is little likeli- 
hood of any material change having afterwards occurred from the 
views of religion presented in this book, in which, indeed, he seems 
to regard himself as speaking out at length boldly his full convic- 
tions on this particular matter. He was early taught, it seems, by 
his father, to observe a prudent reticence with respect to their un- 
popular religious opinions, but when he was now writing he con- 
sidered the moralities of this question altered. “ On religion in 
particular,” he says, “the time appears to me to have come when 
it is the duty of all who, being qualified in point of knowledge, 
have, on mature consideration, satisfied themselves that the cur- 
rent opinions are not only false but hurtful, to make their dissent 
known; at least if they are among those whose station or reputa- 
tion gives their opinion a chance of being attended to.” What 
Mr. Mill’s religion might be has not been generally known, or how 
far he may have sympathized with M. Comte’s religion of the 
worship of Ideal Humanity, though opposing his organization of it 
into a despotism over the individual; but on the skeptical side the 
avowals of the Biography have been long anticipated; and the 
book sufficiently explains both how he came to be without an old 
religion, and how he acquired a new one. 

Upon the subject of any new Positivist Religion little needs to 
besaid. So far as it is not a matter of mere words and sentiment, 
as it evidently was to some extent with Mr. Mill, it may be re- 
garded as an attempt to bind under the yoke of phenomenal law, 
and for mundane ends, the most unmanageable of human feelings, 
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the feeling of religion, the powerful protest of universal experience 
against the earth-bound limitations of the experience-philosophy, 
— making a tram-road for the chariot of the sun. The best ex- 
ponent of the system was Feuerbach, who found the essence of 
Christianity in man’s worship of his own nature. That Mill could 
arrive at no other religion than this will be evident from several 
considerations. 

First, that his philosophy excluded every other possibility, by re- 
stricting all knowledge within the limits of scientific demonstration. 
Science, properly understood, deals only with observed phenomena. 
Cause, in the scientific sense, is the name given to the required 
conditions that preserve the balance of fixed phenomena, or ante- 
cede phenomenal changes. But of cause in the true sense of the 
word, as the determining power, as well as of final purpose in the 
ordering of events, science takes no account. With cause and 
intention, in any such proper sense, in the study of physical, 
mental, or moral phenomena, the clearest-headed scientific thinkers 
of our time acknowledge that their researches have nothing to do. 
If they reason outside these lines of thought, they know that they 
are reasoning on philosophic, not on scientific grounds. They 
have left the region of analysis and demonstration, of natural his- 
tory and experimental tests, and, as Mr. Mill would say, the only 
domain of real knowledge. The question is whether the universal 
consciousness does not afford, in necessary forms of thought under- 
lying all scientific apprehension, a solid basis for such further 
reasoning, — that is, for philosophic reasoning, in the old, com- 
monly understood, and natural use of that term. The sensation- 
school of so-called philosophers deny this. They relegate such 
thinking to the second, the metaphysical stage of human progress. 
They write histories of philosophy to prove that the pursuit of 
philosophy has been a long and painful illusion. But religion has 
been always hitherto the acknowledgment of Divine will in its 
two senses, causative and regulative, the exertion of power and the 
manifestation of purpose, according to what men conceived the 
divine nature must be. Therefore with every best form of worship 
has been invariably associated the sense of moral obligation, the 
desire to bring the human life into harmony with the mind of God. 
Now there is no place for such ideas in what is called the experi- 
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ence-philosophy, whose older defenders were satisfied to pass them 
by with contempt, as mere superstitions or delusions of priestcraft. 
Mr. Mill, having more reasonably accounted for them, would turn 
the current of devotion in new directions; but a God not revealed 
to the sensations, and a divine law outside the law of utility, he is 
unable to find. Or, if he finds either, it overturns his system. 
One might have wondered that he should concern himself with the 
question at all, if M. Comte had not set the example of establish- 
ing a religion without a God, and without the hope of a life to 
come. The harder heads of the school do not bend in this direc- 
tion; and there is little reason to expect that any considerable 
number of skeptics will submit themselves to the supposed refining 
influence of such sentimentalism as a religion must be that owns 
no Living God, no law of eternal *obligation. But Mr. Mill’s was 
essentially a sympathetic nature, as was proved throughout his life 
in many practical ways of self-sacrificing, even heroic, effort for 
the good of humanity. In the early fervor of his zeal to do good, 
to do it in the best manner of his school, by enlightening human 
selfishness, there might have been, as he afterwards admitted, 
something of a very natural youthful ambition, and of that eager- 
ness to uphold and diffuse their speculative opinions which is not 
uncommon in intellectual young men; but it stood the test of ex- 
perience and the still harder trial of frequent disappointments, 
and, as time elevated and purified it, it proved itself to the last to 
have been always a sincere desire for the welfare of mankind. He 
was not likely to ignore an element in human life which he must 
have felt to be, in any view of it, of great and wide importance. 
And though he were not himself prepared to build up a temple of 
humanitarian worship, he evidently believed that such an erection 
might hereafter be made, when the power of ideal associations, 
and their influence on human character, should have become more 
fully understood. 

He had experienced, moreover, at the age of twenty, what he 
denominates a conversion, likening it in fact to the spiritual crisis 
to which the Methodists give that name. He had discovered that 
life on intellectual principles, having for its main object the mere 
diffusion of enlightened views, wasa failure. He had been trained 
to think by his father, who regarded knowledge as the proper end 
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of education, and he had believed himself furnished with ample 
means for a happy and useful existence in the desire and power to 
spread knowledge amongst others. But there had been no culture 
of the feelings, and affection seemed for the time to be altogether 
dead within him. Not only had he been studiously kept from the 
companionship of boys of his own age, but it was in the constant 
society of an exacting, unremitting, and not over-patient teacher 
and master that his whole life, to the age of fourteen, had been 
passed. The forcing process was always going on; but as to feel- 
ing, his father thought that he needed no cultivation: it would 
surely take care of itself. In addition to this, he found that the 
now inveterate habit of analysis to which he had been constantly 
drilled tended to wear away the feelings, and that the too early 
distinction he had been allowed*to attain had rendered to him in- 
different even the common motives of vanity and ambition. He 
was thus, as he said to himself, “ left stranded, at the commence- 
ment of his voyage, with a well-equipped ship and a rudder, but 
no sail; without any real desire for the ends which he had been so 
carefully fitted out to work for; with no delight in virtue or the 
general good, but also just as little in anything else.’’ After some 
months of this distressing melancholy, during which, though un- 
consciously to himself, time was manifestly performing its usual 
healing work in natures radically sound, a vivid conception of a 
pathetic incident in the life of Marmontel brought the relief of 
tears, and from this moment he was no longer hopeless, no longer 
under the burdensome dread that all the possibilities of feeling 
were gone. He perceived that he had still “‘ some of the material 
out of which all worth of character, and all capacity for happiness 
are made.”’ 

The immediate lesson which this experience taught him was 
perhaps the first of many modifications he now began to make in 
the way of holding his previous views. He would still follow the 
Utilitarian law, that makes the pursuit of happiness the object, as 
well as the measure, of human action; but he had discovered that 
this pursuit is better made indirectly ; that seeking the happiness 
of others, for example, may become an ideal end at which, if one 
aims, it may assist him to find his own by the way. The second of 
Mr. Mill’s new phases was a still more obvious reaction from the 
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repressive influence of his father’s discipline, and the unbending, 
not to say narrow, rigidness of his father’s doctrines. He had 
learned also, from recent contact in friendly discussions with minds 
of a totally different order from those with which all his earliest 
years had been familiar, to appreciate methods of thinking alto- 
gether unlike those to which he had been trained to attach exclu- 
sive value. He was, in truth, emancipating himself from the pater- 
nal bondage. He had taken with extreme docility, along with an 
almost unquestioning belief in his father’s views, the impression of 
Mr. James Mill’s stronger character, It was not without reason 
that Sterling had regarded him, as he reports, as “‘a made or 
manufactured man, having had a certain impress of opinion 
stamped on him which he could only reproduce.’’ His true 
nature came out from the period of “ the conversion,’’ when indeed 
the proper mission of his life began, which was to show how much 
of truth from other fields of thought could be brought to naturalize 
itself in his own. The doctrine of circumstances, and the belief 
in intellectual culture as the sole, great means of individual 
and social improvement, now received “modification.’’ He says, 
‘¢ The other important change which my opinions at this time un- 
derwent was, that I, for the first time, gave its proper place among 
the prime necessities of human well-being, to the internal culture 
of the individual. I ceased to attach almost exclusive importance 
to the ordering of outward circumstances, and the training of the 
human being for speculation and for action. The maintenance of 
a due balance among the faculties now seemed to me of primary 
importance. The cultivation of the feelings became one of the 
cardinal points in my ethical and philosophical creed.’’ It was in 
the poetry of Wordsworth that he first found for himself the means 
of this new culture ; but, the broad sympathies of his nature once 
set free, the desire of “‘ many-sidedness’’ took strong hold upon 
him. He became in a manner eclectic, and the next few years 
were years of re-thinking and transition on numerous important 
subjects. 

Among these would of course be the subject of religion. After 
so great a change in the attitude of Mr. Mill’s mind, one must be 
interested to learn whether any new views of this matter presented 


themselves to him, if any fundamental modification was made, any 
2 
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discovery tending to reconcile the religious idea of the majority of 
mankind with the new methods of what professes to be a scientific 
philosophy. The “ modifications’’ on other subjects have proved 
sometimes so serious as to have imperilled Mr. Mill’s reputation 
for consistency. They seemed too much like compromises, not 
always in harmony with his own first principles. Would it not be 
natural to suppose that a man so keenly sensitive to the wants and 
feelings of humanity might feel regret that he could teach no other 
doctrine than one that deprives man of the Divine trust and hope? 
There is no trace in the Biography of any such feeling. We find 
him occupied, indeed, at this time with thought about religion, but 
only in the speculative, historic manner of St. Simon and Comte. 
He sees that “a critical period began with the Reformation, has 
lasted ever since, still lasts, and cannot altogether cease until a 
new organic period has been inaugurated by the triumph of a yet 
more advanced creed than that of Christianity,’’ and he looks for- 
ward “through the present age of loud disputes, but generally weak 
convictions, to a future which shall unite the best qualities of the 
critical with the best qualities of the organic periods; unchecked 
liberty of thought, unbounded freedom of individual action in all 
modes not hurtful to others; but also, convictions as to what is 
right and wrong, useful and pernicious, deeply engraven on the 
feelings by early education and general unanimity of sentiment, 
and so firmly grounded in reason and in the true exigencies of life, 
that they shall not, like all former and present creeds, religious, 
ethical, and political, require to be periodically thrown off and re- 
placed by others.’’ Why has he done so little to help forward 
this consummation? Certainly between any Divine Being whom 
men have ever worshiped, and believed themselves to be serving 
and pleasing in virtuous actions, and Mr. Mill’s consciously self- 
formed ideal of a Perfect Being, to which the conscience may, if 
it will, conform, there is no law of continuity. When the past is 
so utterly broken with, men are not likely to find much hope for 
the future in a religious teacher who thinks himself able to con- 
ceive “a religion without a God,’’ or whose philosophy can ohly 
comport with Theism as a more or less probable hypothesis. 

For the old difficulty still remained, the old assumption that the 
mind can only know phenomena, and that it has no right to reason 
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about real cause and final purpose in the Universe. The thinking 
that has once become fixed at this point, experience teaches us to 
believe, can rarely escape from it; so great is the charm of hold- 
ing all one’s ideas in compact, manageable form, and that too a 
scientific form. This was the strength of the Calvinistic system 
in former times, that it fell in, in like manner, with the prevailing 
philosophic ideas, and seemed so irresistibly logical so long as 
those ideas held sway. It affected, like the sensation-philosophy, 
to account easily for everything, The only difficulty was, that it 
could not account for itself. In neither case could an indepen- 
dent, reasonable mind be made to understand that the laws of 
being can possibly be confined within such preposterous limitations. 
It would appear that the re-thinking of Mr. Mill’s transition period 
after the great crisis of his conversion, never touched these funda- 
mental questions. He makes it a point of reputation to affirm, 
that in all his variations he remained faithful to the school of 
thought in which he had been trained, and to which he had been 
committed already for some years as a public writer. His account 
of the process through which his mind was passing shows clearly 
enough its true nature. ‘I found the fabric of my old and taught 
opinions giving way in many fresh places, and I never allowed it 
to fall to pieces, but was incessantly occupied in weaving it anew. 
I never, in the course of my transition, was content to remain, for 
ever so short a time, confused and unsettled. When I had taken 
in any new idea, I could not rest till I had adjusted its relation to 
my old opinions, and ascertained exactly how far its effect ought 
to extend in modifying or superseding them.’’ An admirable 
illustrative comment upon the estimate of himself at the com- 
mencement of the Biography, as possessing a mind “ always press- 
ing forward, equally ready to learn and to unlearn.’’ But it may 
be doubted whether such impatience of unsettledness is always 
helpful towards right conclusions, especially if one has been taught 
that the universe has no mysteries, although it sadly needs im- 
provement, and that one may reason about it as though we per- 
fectly knew everything. And when it is remembered with what 
dogmatic assurance Mr. Mill set himself, from the age of sixteen, 
to become the Reformer of the world, one sees how little of radi- 
cal change was to be expected, notwithstanding his candid confes- 
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sion, that on a host of subjects he was now “rediscovering things 
known to all the world, which he had previously disbelieved or dis- 
regarded.’’ ‘The result is best stated in his own words. “ But 
.the rediscovery was to me a discovery, giving me plenary posses- 
sions of the truths, not as traditional platitudes, but fresh from 
their source, and it seldom failed to place them in some new light, 
by which they were reconciled with, and seemed to confirm while 
they modified, the truths less generally known which lay in my 
early opinions, and in no essential part of which I at any time 
wavered. All my new thinking only laid the foundation of these 
more deeply and strongly, while it often removed misapprehension 
and confusion of ideas which perverted their effect.’’ The im- 
perialists of France always complained that the professed defend- 
ers of liberty were its greatest enemies. The last Napoleon was 
as willing to “‘ crown the edifice’’ of his system of government 
with at least the graceful form of liberty, as Mr. Mill was to sat- 
isfy, if possible, man’s craving for religion, if only it could be 
done within the lines of his system. But people had the trouble- 
some habit of calling in question the rights of the usurped govern- 
ment, and the edifice never could get crowned, but, instead, fell to 
pieces. No fanciful dream of a religion without God and without 
hope, though generated in a mind and heart so pure and good as 
Mr. Mill’s, could long hide from mankind the fetters of imperialist 
servitude to the senses that is the very essence of the Positive 
philosophy. Others will call in question what he always took for 
granted ; and, while refusing to believe so readily, as his father’s 
unhappy training almost necessitated Mr. Mill to believe, that this 
wondrous life of man can have so poor a meaning as they con- 
ceived, so pitiable an ending, a destiny so little in harmony with 
that grandeur of purpose that rendered the lives of both an honor 
to the race, men will still feel after and find Him who is above all, 
not an Unknown God, but the Father who is “ not far from any 
one of us.”’ 

Henry Terson. 
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CENTENARY OF UNITARIANISM IN ENGLAND.* 


In April, 1774, just one hundred years ago, the Essex Street 
Chapel in London was opened for public worship. It was a plain. 
room, capable of seating comfortably about three hundred persons. 
It was an upper room in the Essex House, and had previously been 
used as an auction room. But it has this special fame, that it was 
the first building in London, and probably the first building in 
England, in which the Unitarian name was distinctly taken as the 
designation of a house of worship. Unitarian doctrine had been 
preached in English chapels before this chapel was opened. It had 
been preached in Presbyterian chapels; it had been preached in 
General Baptist chapels, openly and without reserve; but the ob- 
noxious name had not been fastened to the Chapel itself. It had 
been preached from the pulpits of the Established Church, as it is 
to-day. There were ministers in all the religious bodies who were 
more or less in sympathy with the Unitarian ideas. But so far as 
we know, not one English chapel had set visibly upon its wall the 
name Unitarian, until this Essex Street Chapel dared to brave the 
public wrath and ridicule, and to worship God in way which men 
called heresy. Even in America, there was as yet no Unitarian 
Church. In some pulpits heresy had been preached. Charles 
Chauncy in the Boston First Church, Jonathan Mayhew in the 
Boston West Church, had anticipated John Murray in the denial 
of doctrines of the ancient creed, and not a few Congregational 
divines of eminent gifts were suspected by the watch-dogs of the 
Church as lax in their orthodoxy. Yet Unitarianism had no ban- 
ner and no show of its own, even in the most enlightened region 
of New England. The beginning of the Unitarian body as an or- 
ganized sect among English speaking people really dates from the 
seventeenth day of April, 1774, when the Essex Street Chapel was 
opened, and as the chronicler quaintly says, “ Divine service was 
performed before an audience as numerous as could in reason be 


* A Memoir of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, M.A. By Thomas Bel- 
sham, Minister of the Essex Street Chapel. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 1873. The Centenary Volume. 
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expected, and as respectable for rank and character as were ever 
collected together upon a similar occasion.” 

Various obstacles had been placed in the way of opening a 
Chapel with so odious a name. It was intimated that the State 
would interfere to prevent such sacrilege. The enemies of the 
Chapel tried to hinder the judges at Westminster from granting 
license to a house in which the Godhead of Jesus would be denied 
and the scheme of his Atonement be explained away. Vexatious 
delays were interposed, and the judges were urged to pause before 
they authorized a form of Dissent that denied the foundations of 
dogma as well as the rules of church discipline. When the 
Chapel was opened, it was really opened without a license, 
without any written warrant from the authorities of the State. 
Its preacher might have been arrested, and its doors summarily 
closed. This fact, nevertheless, did not hinder nearly two hun- 
dred persons from coming together in the Upper Room ; and it is 
mentioned that there were about ten coaches at the door; “ which 
I was glad of,” says John Lee, the friend of the modest and glad 
preacher, “ because it gave a degree of respectableness to the 
congregation in the eyes of the people living thereabouts.” There 
was a nobleman in the congregation, Lord Despenser. Dr. Frank- 
lin was there ; and the famous Dr. Priestley ; and Dr. Chambers 
and Dr. Hinchley, and other clergymen of the Establishment. 
There were barristers in the assembly and ladies of high social 
rank. Nearly all who were present were members of the Estab- 
lished Church, and all seemed to be “ persons of condition.” Lord 
Despenser contributed handsomely to the expense of fitting up the 
Chapel, and other noblemen of higher rank afterward attended the 
meetings, among them the Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of Rich- 
mond. ‘This considerable gathering was the more remarkable and 
more cheering, as no public notice had been given of the opening 
of the Chapel. The respectable congregation were brought to- 
gether by the novelty of the occasion, and by the fame of the emi- 
nent preacher who now had come out publicly as a confessor of an 
unpopular faith and a martyr to his convictions of truth and 
honesty. Respect for the man drew many to the audience in that 
Chapel, who would not acknowledge sympathy, and perhaps had 
not sympathy with the doctrines which would be preached there. 
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The saintly life of the minister would make any sanctuary where 
he might lead the prayer a true House of God, however obnoxious 
its name. 

For the man who took charge of this Unitarian Chapel, for 
whom it was hired and fitted up, was not a fanatic, not an eccentric 
visionary, not a young man, but a sober, quiet, modest minister, 
far on in middle life, who had no wish for notoriety, no love of 
conflict, no desire to cause a sensation. Theophilus Lindsey was 
fifty years of age when he preached his first sermon in the Essex 
Street Chapel, and had been for more than a quarter of a century 
a clergyman of the Church of England. He had been chaplain 
to the Duke of Somerset, curate and vicar in important parishes, 
and had won an enviable reputation for learning, good sense, cour- 
tesy of manner and purity of character. He was the friend of 
noble men and noble women, especially of those who had at heart 
the cause of religion. Wealthy peers gave him their patronage. 
If he had not the fame of eloquence, he was still an acceptable 
preacher, devoted to his calling and successful in it. Few min- 
isters in the English Church were more agreeably placed or more 
securely provided for. In the ten years of his vicarage at Cat- 
terick he made full proof of a most effective ministry. The parish 
was a large one, both in territory and in numbers ; but he was un- 
wearied in its service. He preached twice on every Sunday, 
catechised the children, visited the sick, established charity 
schools, gave out medicines and clothing and books and money to 
the poor, and made himself an angel of mercy in the Church. In 
this work of compassion he had the full sympathy of his wife ; 
and all that they could save from their income in economical living 
was given in charity, for his rule was to lay up nothing. His 
preaching was of that plain, practical kind, which his people 
needed, not in refinement of doctrine, and not in exhibition of his 
own doubts and fears. So long as he remained in this Yorkshire 
parish, he endeavored faithfully to do the work of a good parish 
minister, to help the men and women in their way of duty, to 
show them the rules of the Christian life, how to read the Scrip- 
ture, how to use the Lord’s day, how to keep their children from 
vice and temptation, how to live as brethren, and how to lay hold 
on the eternal life in the imitation of Christ. The people could 
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see in their minister no sign of any restless ambition, no wish for 
higher preferment; and they all knew that he loved them and 
would spend all and be spent in their service. To all outward ap- 
pearance, Mr. Lindsey was satisfied, useful and happy in his posi- 
tion. 

Yet this apparently successful minister was neither satisfied nor 
happy. Years before he came to Catterick, in the very outset of 
his ministry, he had come to have doubts about the Trinity and 
about the Evangelical scheme, and had seriously thought of leav- 
ing his office in the Church. These doubts gained strength, and 
when he took charge of the parish at Catterick, he had already’ 
become a Unitarian, and had made known to friends his change of 
opinion. All through his ministry at Catterick, he had felt that 
he was in a false position, seeming to believe what he did not be- 
lievé, upholding a creed that he was compelled to reject in his 
heart. Gradually this sense of deception became intolerable to 
his honest soul. His compromise with conscience was a perpetual 
reproach. All his interest in practical religion could not quiet that 
voice which perpetually forbade him to live in hypocrisy, and called 
him to come out and stand asatrue man. The friends to whom 
he told his purpose dissuaded him in every way. They were 
amazed that he should allow a mere scruple to ruin his fortune and 
spoil his usefulness. Why should he go out of the Church, which 
cared for him so well, valued him so highly, and had no wish to 
hunt down his heresies? Why should he be more sensitive than 
higher dignitaries, who could even publish their departures from 
the faith, while they kept their good standing and the emolu- 
ments of their office. The divines and the moralists of his ac- 
quaintance saw no harm in signing the creed with reservations. 
They remonstrated with him. They urged his duty to his house- 
hold, the friendships which must be sacrificed, the habits of life so 
difficult to change, the good name so honorably earned, the real 
freedom of action under the seeming constraint of form; but all 
to no purpose. His mind was made up. With others of the 
clergy, he had tried in vain to get relief from Parliament. The 
high court of the nation would allow the ministers of God to be 
false to their oaths, and appear as hypocrites, but would not re- 
lease them from subscription. They must still sign the articles, 
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though they might neglect these articles in preaching, and contra- 
dict them by other doctrines. Lindsey saw no honest course be- 
fore him but to resign his living, and leave the Church in which 
he had so long ministered. To some of his friends his resolve 
seemed wicked ; to more it seemed unwise; only a few were found 
to applaud an act so unusual and so surprising. For the hundred 
years since the grand sacrifice made by the Nonconformists had 
brought a change in the habit and thought of the English Church, 
and conscientious scruple seemed sadly out of place in the move- 
ments of the clergy. 

Mr. Lindsey, on resigning his living as a clergyman of the 
Church, had two courses open before him. He might seek other 
employment, and cease to preach, or become chaplain in some 
house where there was no requirement of silence and conformity, 
—or he might make himself openly a preacher of his heretical 
faith. He chose the latter alternative. He loved his calling too 
well to give it up. The faith that he had found was as precious to 
him as the faith that he had inherited, and it was more than ever 
his duty to make it known tomen. He was not ashamed of the Uni- 
tarian Gospel. He knew, too, that there were many in like straits 
with himself, who had long held loosely to a doctrine which their 
faith had forsaken, and who would be glad to go with him in his 
protest. London, the great city, was the best place to try the ex- 
periment. If it did not succeed here, it would not succeed any- 
where. Here was a larger public to appeal to, more freedom of 
action, and less fear of persecution. Lindsey had heralded his 
undertaking by the publication in January, 1774, of his “ Apol- 
ogy” for the course he had taken, in which, along with the de- 
tail of his own spiritual struggle, he shows that the doctrine of 
Divinity is neither scriptural nor rational, and that the Father is 
the only proper object of worship. In this Apology there is no 
tone of complaint or accusation. It is simply a most Christian 
statement of the reasons for taking a course which might otherwise 
be misunderstood, and it gained for the author many new friends, 
while it alienated from him some old friends. Eminent Unitarians 
called upon him at his lodgings, assured him of their sympathy, 
and gave money to his enterprise. One gentleman gave one hun- 
dred pounds; others gave smaller sums. In a short time the 
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amount necessary to hire and furnish the Chapel was secured ; 
and the sad-hearted exile, within three months of his arrival in 
London, almost unknown there, having to sell some of his family 
plate to get the necessaries of life, found himself the minister of a 
new chapel in the very centre of the great city, opened with as - 
much promise and cheer as if it had been a church of the aristo- 
cratic ancient faith ; a chapel in which, with the exception of some 
changes in phraseology, the service might have been mistaken for 
a regular service of the Church. In less than six months from 
his resignation as vicar of Catterick, Mr. Lindsey was an accepted 
Unitarian minister in London. P 

We need not follow at length the story of Mr. Lindsey’s life 
and work in London, The success of the new chapel, which soon 
gave place to more suitable buildings, was all that could be desired 
and far more than the friends of the enterprise hed reason to ex- 
pect. For more than nine years Mr. Lindsey had the whole 
charge of the Chapel, attending to all its duties, in addition to his 
work outside of the chapel and his large correspondence. In 1783 
Dr. Disney became his colleague. Ten years later he resigned his 
charge, recommending his colleague as his successor, whose faith- 
fulness and fitness had been so amply proved. His eye was not 
dim, and his natural force was hardly abated ; but he had taken a 
resolve to retire from the active ministry when his seventy years 
of age were done; and his Church were constrained to grant his 
request, His literary activity, nevertheless, continued, and his 
zeal for the Unitarian cause was never hindered by discouragement 
or in the loss of bodily strength. In his seventy-ninth year he 
had a severe shock of paralysis, from which he never fully re- 
covered, though he was able still to read and converse, and even 
¢o answer letters. He died in London in the autumn of 1808, 
and was buried in the famous Bunhill Fields graveyard, by the 
side of the confessors and martyrs of the preceding centuries. 

At the outset of his ministry as a Unitarian, Mr. Lindsey was 
conservative ; but the controversies which he engaged in modified 
his views, and in the end he came to agree with the ideas of Dr. 
Priestley, whom at first he had opposed. He was forced into 
polemic discourse, much against his will. He had to deal with 
enemies who denounced him, with friends who misunderstood him, 
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and with eager reformers, who would go faster than he thought to 
be wise or right. His political preferences, too, were not always 
on the popular side. He defended the colonists in the war of the 
Revolution, and his love for America was made stronger by his 
correspondence with Dr. Freeman, of King’s Chapel in Boston, 
who, like himself, had prepared a Unitarian Liturgy, and was 
known as the Pastor of the first avowedly Unitarian Church in 
America. Thomas Hollis, the friend of America and Harvard 
College, was also Lindsey’s friend. And in later years, America 
was dear to him as the home and refuge of his friend and com- 
panion in persecution, Dr. Joseph Priestley. His sharpest con- 
troversy was with Robert Robinson, the defender of the Deity of 
Jesus. Mr. Robinson’s work was welcomed by the orthodox party 
as timely and conclusive. Mr. Lindsey’s answer not only refuted 
the arguments of the orthodox writer, but changed his mind; and 
when Robinson had got over his first anger, he avowed his conver- 
sion and denied his own plea. ‘The Historical View of the Uni- 
tarian Doctrine and Worship,’ which Mr. Lindsey published, 
brought to him a special letter of thanks from the accomplished 
Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Edmund Law. In the second address to 
the students of Oxford and Cambridge, among other curious 
revelations, Mr. Lindsey attempts to show that Justin Martyr in- 
vented the doctrine of the Logos, and that Dr. Watts, in spite of 
his orthodox hymns, was at heart a Unitarian. Another small 
work which he published, entitled “‘ Conversations upon Christian 
Idolatry,” made a Unitarian of the Duke of Grafton. This work 
was followed many years later by a work entitled “‘ Conversations 
upon the Divine Government.” In these works, the conversations 
are carried on by interlocutors with classic names, and most of the 
topics in theological dispute, the Biblical narrative, Miracles, Prov- 
idence, Free Will, Responsibility, the Devil, Prayer, the Immortal- 
ity of the Soul, come up for discussion. 

From the Essex Street Chapel undoubtedly went out the im- 
pulse which led to the building of other Unitarian Chapels in 
London and the English cities, and the formation of District Uni- 
tarian Societies, some of which are still flourishing. The hundred 
years of the Essex Street Chapel have an honorable history. The 


Unitarian work begun there by Lindsey was carried on even more 
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vigorously by Thomas Belsham, author of this Memoir, and almost 
to our own time by the saintly Thomas Madge, the model of a 
Christian gentleman. The central position of the Essex Street 
Chapel makes it easy of access to strangers, who are apt to find 
lodgings in the streets which lead off from the Strand, and it was 
long the habit of American Unitarians to join in the worship of 
that chapel in their visits to London. Other chapels have had 
more famous pulpit orators. The Finsbury Square and the Port- 
land Place chapels had more attraction for the curious. But it is 
safe to say that no Unitarian House of Prayer in England has 
had larger influence in propagating the faith of the One God, and 
the rational ideas of Christian belief and duty than this plain 
chapel close to the gate of the ancient city. If the anniversary 
is duly observed, the story of the past will more than compensate 
the faithful few who stay by the altar, almost deserted, and in the 
quarter of the great city which fashion has left. The “ respecta- 
bility” of the opening of that chapel has always been maintained 
in the pews and in the pulpit. 

The one act in the life of Lindsey which has especial bearing 
upon the need and circumstance of our time is his obedience to 
conscience in giving up his living in the church, and taking his 
place with the party of the heretics, to which he belonged by the 
conviction of his reason. Not only in England, but even more in 
our,own land, are there many ministers in the Evangelical sects, 
who find themselves in the dilemma of Lindsey, wearing a mask 
and playing a part in their sacred function, and the excuses which 
these men give are the same excuses which silenced the consciences 
of the friends of the vicar of Catterick. We cannot give up the 
friendships we have formed, and the dear society of those whom we 
have known so long. We may injure the church, which we love 
in spite of its dogmatic errors, if we leave its ministry. We may 
injure the cause of Christ, by awakening a destructive skepticism, 
and bringing in a spirit of division. Our families have claim upon 
us; shall we foster poverty ard mortification and shame upon wife 
and children? Shall we bring upon them the reproach of an evil 
name in our fastidious scruples? Have we any assurance, more- 
over, that the new church will suit us any better than the old, that 
the new creed will hold us any longer than the creed which we 
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have discarded? And why need we be troubled when we find so 
much good company in our doubtful place, so many who are ia the 
same predicament, who hold their faith in a non-natural sense, and 
sign the creed with feservation, yet seem to be satisfied with them- 
selves and with the world? If rumor tells truth, if the discus- 
sions in the secular and the religious journals are to be trusted, 
if the confessions of some who, like Lindsey, have waited long, 
but finally have renounced their former religious allegiance, are to 
be taken as sincere, in all the sects there are those who find the 
old creeds a fetter and a burden, and who secretly deny what they 
are supposed officially to believe. It is not uncharitable to say 
this, for it is an 2yen secret. A hundred years ago, it was much 
easier for the doubter within the Church to hide his doubts. An 
infidel like Dean Swift might be a dignitary of the Church, and 
say nothing from the pulpit that should compromise his position. 
The friends of Lindsey were right in assuring him that his private 
doubts would not harm or annoy his hearers, so long as he preached 
only what he loved best to preach, the practical duties of religion. 
But now that preaching will not satisfy the hearers in any sect; 
the preacher must show where he is standing, and what is his 
thought in the disputes of the time and in the fundamental ques- 
tions of philosophy and faith. There is no possible non-committal. 
He that is not openly for a creed is understood to be against it, or 
at any rate to have doubts about it. The public will say, and they 
will have a right to say, that a preacher who does not press the 
old dogmas and the old forms of sound words has ceased to care 
for them, has ceased to believe them. ‘The occasional spasm of 
orthodoxy, which by its extravagance seems to vindicate the habit- 
ual silence, only proves that the man is really heretic at heart, and 
does what he is compelled to do, rather than what he is glad to 
do. 

Mr. E. G. Brooks, in his “ New Departure,” maintains that 
there are Universalists in all the sects, who would come out openly 
as Universalists, if they could do it without loss of influence and 
without serious discomfort. If neglect to dwell on the Trinity in 
discourse or argument is an evidence of Unitarian preference, 
then there are Unitarians in all the sects. It is not necessary 
now for the heretic to hide his opinion, in order to keep his good 
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reputation as a teacher of the truth. The name is enough. The 
name is the badge and the pledge. A few of the sterner sort may 
murmur and may hint that the preacher is not what he ought to 
be, but most of the hearers are content, and prefer the liberal doc- 
trine under the ancient sacred name. And this fact makes it all 
the easier for a heretic to reconcile himself to his false position, 
that the sect to which he belongs is so willing to let him alone and 
to welcome even his sharp criticism of what he is supposed to be- 
lieve. If he were compelled to hold his peace, to keep back his 
conviction, it would be more irksome. But if he can speak his 
mind, if he can say his thought, with no more objection than he 
might meet in friendly argument, why should he be uneasy, — why 
should he not stay where he is? There are more reasons now for 
“staying in”’ than there were in the English Church a hundred y, 
years ago; and if Lindsey had lived in our time with his warm 
attachment to friends and patrons, and his love of peace, he tifight 
have taken another course, might have gone on to his death recit- 
ing the Athanasian Creed and the unchanged Litany. 

And there are those now, most interested in the growth of the 
liberal church, almost zealots in its behalf, who would urge men to 
its ministry and count with gladness its numerical gains, yet who 
hesitate to advise men who are doing their work in the other sects 
to cast off that opportunity and come out from the house of bon- 
dage. If they feel no bondage there, had they not better stay and 
do their work where they are at home, and where they are known 
and honored? The Unitarians of London would not count it real 
gain to the liberal cause, if Dean Stanley were to leave his pulpit 
in the Abbey in Westminster, and take his place in the Chapel of 
Essex Street as Mr. Lindsey’s successor. The Unitarians of Scot- 
land would not call Principal Caird away from his place in the 
University of Glasgow, to preach in their slender and obscure 
communion. While they honor the memory of Theophilus Lind- 
sey, they would not advise all who are in his dilemma in the pres- 
ent age to follow his example. Nay, some of those who will keep 
the centennial festival of the Essex Street Chapel may seriously 
doubt if the Unitarian sect does as much to-day for the Unitarian 
faith as the Broad party in the Established Churches of England 
and Scotland. Is there in this more enlightened and tolerant age 
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any need of repeating the sacrifice and outlawry of those who are 
branded as apostates ? 

Yet whatever we may think of the “ policy” of staying in, 
where it can be comfortable, we shall secretly praise the men who 
obey conscience and refuse to let considerations of expediency out- 
weigh a sensitive self-respect. If influence is lessened in one way 
by this honest course, it is gained in another. It is better to bear 
the reproach of apostacy than to live suspected of hypocrisy. 
The world and the mass of men and women in the Church will 
never have perfect confidence in one who stays in a false position 
only because he is not sure where it is best to go, only on the 
principle of letting well alone. And every minister who lends his 
support to creeds or systems which he can only nominally uphold 
is helping to retain what he ought to help abolish. The bigots 
fortify themselves by this rampart of half-hearted men, who stand 
between them and the liberal faith. This is sure, that the com- 
promise position is not warranted by the word of the Head of the 
Church. Jesus never told his disciples to stay with the Pharisees 
and the Rabbins, but always to follow him, if they would do his 
work and find the way of life. Men ought not to act hastily in 
this matter, ought not to allow a sudden doubt about some special 
doctrine of the creed to drive them into a decisive secession. But 
when the doubt is of the whole scheme of doctrine, and over- 
balances all the plea of the opposing logic, when the minister 
knows that he has ceased to believe, in any sincere sense, what he 
seems to preach or to retain, then it is time for him to come out 
and to go with the company who openly declare the Gospel which 
he accepts. We may say that the orthodox preacher who rarely 
or never brings out his traditional creed is doing our work, on the 
principle that. he who is not against us is for us; but as Matthew 
reports the word of Jesus, the maxim is, that he who is not for us 
is against us, he who is unwilling to go with the sect which upholds 
the doctrine which he accepts really works against that doctrine. 

And there would seem to be all the more reason for those who 
are Unitarian under another name to avow themselves Unitarians, 
that the name is unpopular, that the sect, to use the words of the 
Jews whom Paul met at Rome, “is everywhere spoken against.” 
The Unitarians need in their own ranks all who are at heart with 
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them, to take away this bad name which prejudice has fastened to 
them. If the name does not represent the whole of their thought, 
or even their characterist'c idea, it represents their thought of the 
central doctrine of theology, and it is as sweet upon the tongue 
and as pleasant to the ear as the name of any sect. Are the 
Methodist or Baptist, or Episcopalian, or Presbyterian, or Congre- 
gationalist, more religious or more musical names than this reviled 
name of Unitarian? If we were to take another name what name 
should we. chose in preference? ‘This represents a deeper and 
more spiritual thought than any of the sectarian names, — a theo- 
logical idea, and not an ecclesiastical method merely. The way 
to vindicate the name is to make strong and true men its defend- 
ers. ‘Those who hesitate to call themselves Unitarians when they 
are such in their souls, only encourage the pity and the scorn of 
those who flout the heretical sect. That the sect is unpopular is 
all the more reason for coming into it, if its system of belief is 
rational and true. The meanest plea for leaving any sect, is that 
it is unpopular, and that one cannot get in it the hearing to which 
he thinks himself entitled. And we cannot respect the good 
sense of a brother, however we may admit his sincerity, who goes 
from the Unitarian body into one of the larger communions, on the 
ground that he is tired of working with a name that is spoken 
against, and in a sect that will remain in so small a minority: he 
“has not changed his opinions,” he has only gone into a larger 
field. In most cases, such men find before long that they have 
made a mistake. The orthodox sect do not want them, if they are 
not orthodox at heart, and if they bring with them their former 
associations. These sects have trouble enough wit, the heretics 
in their own house, without recruits from the enemy’s camp, who 
bring their liberal thought and speech, and hardly care to change 
their dress to the orthodox uniform. The acceptable recruits are 
not those who walk backward into the fellowship of the church 
they join, looking all the time with longing and love to the sect 
they are leaving, but those who shake the heretical dust from their 
feet and turn away from their old friends heartily, finally, and for- 
ever, ready to confess the whole letter of the creed that they have 
chosen, while they spurn as profane the creed that they have for- 


saken. Cuartes H. BriaHaM. 
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A GLANCE AT ABBOTSFORD AND DRYBURGH. 


THE spell which genius casts over many a humble spot in the old 
world is even greater than that woven by the charms of natural 
beauty or sublimity of scenery. Rock and river, forest and moun- 
tain, must all give way before a more magical presence. There 
human beings, “‘ subject to like passions as we are,’’ lived, toiled, 
prayed, suffered, died. We want to know how they did it. We 
make long journeys to get at the deep secret of their lives. We 
are curious to spell out syllable by syllable the mysterious problem 
on the monuments they have left us, on the surroundings of their 
familiar haunts; on castle, cot, hill, farmstead, city palace; on 
tree, streamlet, grove, or sky. Out of this window John Knox 
looked upon the Canongate, and there the glass is to-day unbroken 
by the storms or casualties of centuries. Down these steps on 
Castle street in this same Edinburgh Sir Walter Scott’s noble form 
went its way, and somewhere on these steps must still be scratches 
of his footsteps, as there is in all the air the haunting spirit of his 
fame. That heavy door-handle on George Street has often been 
grasped by Lord Jeffrey, and the thrill has not left it yet. Robert 
Burns’ stalwart arm often swung upon that iron-riveted gate when 
he visited the brilliant city, and it can never sink back again to 
common wood and iron. These pavements are worn by illustrious 
steps. These stony walls could tell wendrous secrets. Closer than 
the beautiful ivy, which mantles around buttress and pillar, and 
overgrows the churchyard walls, are the tender human associations 
which endear and hallow them forever to human hearts. We may 
call the departed worthies by the name of king or queen, monk, 
abbot, poet, general, saint, or hero, but more and higher than all 
is the fact that they were men. And bad or good, haters or loy- 
ers, hinderers or helpers, we never tire of musing over the mys- 
tery of their lives, the startling entrance on the world’s stage of 
* these wonderful apparitions of men and women, and then their 
exit and lapse into the silent eternity. 


“The waters murmur with their name, 
The woods are peopled with their fame ; 
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The silent pillar, lone and gray, 
Claims kindred with their silent clay ; 
Their memory wraps the sable mountain, 
Their spirit sparkles in the fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls mingling with their fame forever.” 


The visitor to Scotland cannot have gone far in the land, or 
talked much with its citizens or peasants, before he receives a new 
and profound impression of the marvellous way in which two of 
her illustrious sons have identified themselves with every hill and 
dale -of that wonder-land. Like restless children, Robert Burns 
and Walter Scott had clambered over every bush and brae of their 
dear old mother, from where she holds her wrinkled and venerable 
forehead aloft in the Highland mists to where she bathes her feet 
in the bright waters of the Doon and Tweed. And as they were 
never tired of her, so she is never tired of them, her twin favorite 
geniuses. ‘Their lives, their works, their fame and name are min- 
gled forever with the civilization of their native land. Their poems 
and novels are the best guide-books to the country and its peo- 
ple and history. In the great school and university of life, into 
which every Scottish lad and lassie enters, and by which they are 
moulded, will they, these two teachers, sit enthroned as chief, and 
all are shaped and colored by their potent hand, as the clay by 
the potter. 

' With these impressions fresh on our minds, we were at the close 
of a lovely day in midsummer landed at the postern gate of 
Abbotsford. The alternate mists and sunshine of this Scottish 
climate seemed to stand as suggestive symbols of that varied life 
of the great bard, the glory and the gloom, the astonishing success 
and the tremendous misfortune, which from the banks of this 
rippling Tweed had sent its pang of regretful or rejoicing sympathy 
to the remotest countries and down the coming ages. The sun 
now sinking in the west told us what a ‘wondrous light went down 
to its setting, when he died, who could say with justice, ‘I have 
written nothing I should wish on my death-bed blotted.” The 
grand chateau which he built and loved so wel! stood in relief 
against the green hills like his own majestic life and character, a 
pure chrysolite in architectural beauty, ‘* without spot or blemish 
or any such thing.” 
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We entered and registered our names, and then, on the princi- 
ple of putting it through quickly, we were hurried from room to 
room with more than American rapidity. The chief ambition of 
the guide seemed to be to reduce the moments of your visit to the 
smallest possible number, after the example of him who was about | 
to be married, and who made the following tempting offer to the | 
clergyman, that he would give him a guinea for every minute short 
of five in which he would marry him. It is like Burns’ snowflake | 
on the stream, — 











“ A moment seen, then gone forever.” 










But half a loaf is better than no bread at all. We devoured 
sights and scenes with astonishing celerity. It was like the flashes Hy 
of memory that unroll in a moment the record of a lifetime in the 
consciousness of the drowning man. Some one said that to hear 
Garrick play Shakespeare was to read him by lightning. So vividly 
flashed before our senses all that grand career of the poet, historian, 
biographer gnd novelist, the Scottish Shakespeare. 

An addition has been made to the original castle by Scott’s 
great granddaughter, Lady Hope Scott, his sole surviving descend- : 
ant, and this wing built on to the main edifice is her abode, so that 
the public can have free access at a small fee to the principal 
rooms, the study, library, armory, hall, &c., of Abbotsford. She 
is a single lady of about twenty, and she had not come up from the 
London season when we saw her lovely home. 

Abbotsford is beautiful for situation, beautiful in plan and 
execution, and thrice beautiful for the many precious associations 
that link it to one so beloved and venerated as Sir Walter Scott. 
Standing on the banks of the pebbly Tweed at a short distance 

. from it, surrounded by hills and wooded heights, with fields and 
meadows extending through the valley, enlivened here and there 
with flocks and herds peacefully feeding, the lawns of the most 

vivid green under frequent showers and the proverbial Scottish 
mist, the home of a poet could not have been better chosen. In- 
side and out all is well kept, and bears the stamp of a prosperous 
and tasteful owner. Here are no ruins, no weather-eaten walls, 
no tumbling towers or noseless gargoyles. All springs fresh and 
clear to the outline, and love and reverence stand sentinel on arch 
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and battlement that there shall be no flaw or fracture. The only 
regret we could have in beholding such a paragon of poetry in 
stone and mortar was, that it helped involve its enthusiastic 
builder in overwhelming embarrassments, and ultimately brought 
him to a premature grave. 

Here then was his home. Here he lived and loved, suffered 
and died. The last sounds he heard on earth were the rippling 
waters of this same Tweed to which we are now listening. Here 
he wrote, and, step this way, and you shall see the very study he 
sat in to compose his works, the chair and desk at which he framed 
those stories that enchanted the world, and will go on enchanting 
millions till the end of time. Pass into another room somewhat 
larger, and you shall see his library, with the books still on the 
shelves very much as he arranged them. Here are the hall, the 
dining-room, the sitting-room, the parlor, the armory, each having 
its appropriate furniture and objects of interest, gifts from friends, 
costly articles of vertu from kings and princes and distant nations. 
Especially in the hall and armory were many rare curiosities and 
antiquities, swords, spears, bows, shields, battle-axes, guns, rifles, 
pistols, all ancient and all modern weapons of defence and offence, 
Damascus blades, Turkish scimetars, Spanish stilettos, Indian yata- 
ghans, and so on to the end of the death-dealing catalogue. Here 
they rest, their battles over, their warfare ended, but what a tale 
they could unfold of feud and fight, of siege and battle, of the fall 
of cities and kingdoms and dynasties. But they have all been put 
to sleep in Merlin’s hall, for he has waved over them his wand of 
peace, and taught them that the pen is mightier than the sword. 

Miss Martineau once said that the novels of Scott had done 
more good in their generation, than all the sermons of the British 
pulpit. But all such comparisons of one kind of usefulness with 
another are odious and invidious. It is like discussing which is 
most useful, the brain or the heart. Sensible people do not care 
to try to do withouteither. Sermons are good in their place, and 
novels in theirs, and let them keep the peace with one another. 

The proprietor of Abbotsford adds one testimony more to the per- 
petual succession of God’s gift of genius to the world. When and 
where and how the fountain will burst forth to refresh the children 
of men, whether at Stratford-upon-Avon, or Edinburgh, or Lon- 
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don, none can tell; but come it will with spontaneous and affluent 
force. New types of mind, new forms of character, new instrumen- 
talities of creative thought, have not failed since the worid began. 
It has sometimes been said that Scott said few quotable things 
and lacked epigrammatic point. Perhaps it is so, yet he said some 
wise and good-natured things, if he did not excel in pepper and 
salt. He was no doubt characterized as the greatest geniuses are, 
more by humor than wit. But here are a few of his sayings :— 


*O what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 
“ A life of active benevolence is more consistent with my ideas (of 
heaven) than an eternity of music.” 
“It is saving, not getting, that is the mother of riches.” 


“ The habit of learning is something in itself, even when the lessons 
are forgotten.” 


“Itis a mercy our thoughts are concealed from each other.” 
“There’s a gude time coming.” 
“ One crowded hour of glorious life 


Is worth an age without a name.” 


‘‘It is not the art of reading, but the use which is made of it, that is 
to be considered.” 


* And this also shall pass away,” — 


A Hebrew maxim, which Scott quoted with admiration as finely 


fitted either for prosperity, to moderate its pride, or adversity, to 
sustain one under its trials. 


He said of the trees about Abbotsford, — 


“ But somebody will take my place, and enjoy them, whether I do or 
no.” 


And it has proved true. 


“It is something to have lived and loved.” “I consider the capacity 
to labor as part of the happiness. I have enjoyed.” 


“* Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and saints above ; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love.” 


Few literary men ever lived a happier or nobler life than Scott. 
His heart was in the right place, and it had two poles, honor and 
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purity. He had no family jars, no broken obligations, no forbidden 
longings. The Tweed ran not sweeter or clearer than his good 
will to all God’s creatures, rational or irrational. And when 
financial ruin descended on his path, he met it most manfully, and 
did more than the labors of Hercules in freeing himself from it. 

‘And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” Like a lion 
to whom the toils of the hunter have proved too much, if he labored 
beyond the bounds of prudence and coined his brain into sovereigns, 
it was done for no selfish end, but to redeem his promises and pay 
his debts even of honor, and owe no man anything, but to love one 
another. In this respect we would commend the “ honor bright” 
of Scott to the men of this generation. 

No romance which Sir Walter Scott ever wrote equals the 
romance of his own life. He was the great Magician without 
a figure. First, he sung the old tales of Scottish verse and 
prose in such melodious measures, that the whole world stopped to 
listen. Then he sharpened the nib of his pen anew, and put a 
second story upon his castle of fame more magnificent than the 
first in a list of thirty novels, that has exalted him to the front 
Shakespearian rank in his knowledge of human nature and power 
of depicting its passions and desires and virtues and crimes. His 
poems, novels, essays, sermons,—for he too wrote sermons,— 
biographies and histories, count up to one hundred and twenty- 
two volumes, besides reviews and fugitive poetry. Betrayed to 
the loss of everything he had, even to his library and his plate, for 
he “kept not back any part of the price,” by his connection with 
speculating and injudicious publishers, he went to work at the age 
of fifty-flve, when other men plan to retire on their well-earned 
fortunes, and earned by his literary labors more than five hundred 
thousand dollars in discharge of debts, not his own, but which he 
felt bound in honor as well as by law to pay, as a silent partner in 
the ruined firm. Probably no instance in history can be cited of 
so gigantic an achievement by intellectual effort at so late a period 
of life and within so short a time. He died at the age of sixty- 
one, and his vigorous constitution no doubt fell a victim to the 
crushing burdens which had been placed upon it. 


Our visit to Dryburgh was happily timed. It was made at the 
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sober twilight hour, “‘ when the garish day was done,” and the 
scenes and sounds of nature combined with the place itself to create 
a hush and solemn awe to the heart. All around were the quiet 
fields, the motionless trees, the flocks and herds slowly wending 
their way to their usual resting places, the drowsy hum of the 
evening cricket, while clear cut against the western sky stood the 
shattered ruins of the old Abbey. Fire and sword had done their 
work but too well. What fiends or fools men must have been, 
perhaps part of both, to fight against stone and mortar, and en- 
chanting works of architectural grandeur, as well as against their 
own supposed foes of human kind. It was the old stupidity and 
temper of the child that strikes the table that bumps his head. 
Nothing could be more touching or tender than the shadows gather- 
ing deeper and deeper under the ruined arches and broken cloisters, 
and the thick masses and long branches of ivy clustering round 
the gable end where the rose window was once brilliant with the 
faces of saints and apostles and the wings of angels, but now 
illuminated through its shattered frames with the glow of the west- 
ern twilight. All made a picture which, once seen, could never be 
forgotten. 

These lands were once owned by the ancestors of Scott, and he 
had passed a portion of his childhood at Sandy Knowe in the 
vicinity of the Abbey. The ruins are among the most beautiful 
of those we saw in Scotland or England. They are in the country, 
unbroken by city sounds or sights. The spot once so busy, peopled 
by hundreds, a beehive of thrift and industry, the gathering place 
for worship, confessional, and festival for miles and miles of the 
country round, has long since lapsed back again into a state of 
nature. Not a human being is left to tell the tale. It is not 
Tadmor in the desert, but, Ephesus on the plain, ruined, but 
exquisitely pathetic and beautiful. A guide from a neighboring 
hamlet came to direct our steps, and after making the circuit 
of the extensive walls, cloisters and corridors, he brought us to 
the half-sheltered enclosure where Scott lies gathered unto ‘his 
fathers, and his family reposing by his side. 

It was an appropriate burial place for him who had done so much 
to revive the love and reverence of antiquity, and who had been 
his own “ Old Mortality,” to chisel anew the inscriptions on the 
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tombs of warriors and saints, and make them live and breathe again 
before the present generation. 

The ancient pavement tombs, the ivy-clad and crumbling walls, 
the simple enclosure, and the modest inscriptions harmonized well 
with the name and the fame of Scott. He was in his own place, 
the place he loved so well. Family and kindred lie about him, 
and hoary mementoes of the “ Auld Lang Syne” bend over his 
lowly bed, and do reverence to the minstrel, who was mightier than 
any monarch of old Scotia, and whose subjects and lovers shall be 
men from all coming generations. 

As we returned from our delightful excursion to the Abbey Hotel 
in Melrose, we passed at a short distance the still visible ancient 
quarry, by the side of the murmuring Tweed, from which the stones 
were obtained to build the Abbey. At that day what a busy scene 
this now silent neighborhood must have presented. The mosses 
and ivies have overgrown the quarry as well as the Abbey, the 
mother as well as the daughter.” And not only so, but all that 
stage and condition of human society that made abbeys, monas- 
teries and castles possible or desirable has passed away. 


“ One spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks, never to unite again.” 


The vicinity of Dryburgh is filled with localities of romantic and 
historic memory. At Sandy Knowe, as already said, Scott’s 
grandfather lived, and here the ailing child came to inhale new 
health and vigor from the sheep-folds and the shepherds’ simple 
country life. On the crags of Smailholme was the scene of the 
ballad of the Eve of St.John. Every field of this district was 
said to ** have had its battle, and every rivulet its song.” 


“ The lady looked in mournful mood, 
Looked over hill and dale, 
O’er Mertoun’s wood and Tweed’s fair flood, 
And all down Teviotdale.” 


There in plain sight were the peaks of Eildon, split by the wand 
of Merlin the magician. And there was the wild wood of Lam- 
mermoor, the range of the Cheviot Hills, Hume Castle, Melrose 
and its charming Abbey, which we saw with the moon rising red 
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in the east, the mountains of the Ettrick and the Yarrow rising far 
away on the horizon. How could any one see such sights — and 
the half is not told — and not be kindled to unwonted enthusiasm, 
as he saw around him the fields of old historic glory? While just 
below was Abbotsford, the home of Scott, and here at Dryburgh 
was his tomb! 
“Such souls 

Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 

Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 

A voice that in the distance, far away, 


Wakens the slumbering ages.” 
A. A. LIVERMORE. 


SYMMETRY IN TIME. 


Time has but one dimension, and is divisible only into before 
and after. In the zero of now, the future is becoming the past ; 
and this suggests the division of the future, and of the past, by the 
insertion of imagined presents, zero boundaries, dividing time into 
periods ; these imagined future nows becoming actual, as we suc- 
cessively reach them, and those past having been actual, as we 
passed them. As time flows only forward, the imagination runs 
backward into the past with the greatest difficulty ; indeed I am 
not certain whether it is possible for the imagination to run back ; 
when I attempt to do so, I find that I leap backward, by longer or 
shorter leaps, but never run continously in imagination through 
time, except forward, from the moment to which I have leaped. 

By symmetry in time, therefore, we do not mean a similar ar- 
rangement of intervals before and after a certain moment. This 
has occasionally been attempted in per recte et retro chanting ; but 
it is a transference of geometrical symmetry to time, where it is 
out of place, and tasteless. Symmetry in time is the arrange- 
ment of two or more similar series of intervals, to follow the same, 
or successive movements. When the set of similar intervals fol- 
lows the same moment, it constitutes keeping of time ; when suc- 

5 
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cessive moments, rhythm; unless the intervals are very short, 
when rhythm becomes tone, or color, and keeping time becomes 
harmony. 

The passion for harmony and rhythm is an essential element in 
human nature. It is a passion which varies greatly in intensity in 
different persons, but it is never wholly absent. Savage nations 
have some rudiments of music and of song. The naked Fuegian, 
when the stormy winds of his inhospitable straits pause for a while 
in their wild uproar, chants his songs or hymns in a rude measure 
and melody. The dullest ear for harmony has an ear for rhythm 
sufficient to perceive the difference between prose and verse. It 
is when the intervals of time in rhythm become so short, as to be 
separately imperceptible, that the rhythm is called simply tone ; 
and harmony is the simultaneous movement of tones. Man finds 
pleasure in all forms of symmetry in time, whether the parts are 
perceptible, or imperceptibly short; and the world has been made 
in exquisite adaptation to this taste of man. 

Space has three dimensions, time but one. Yet, in some re- 
spects, time is richer in its contents for man, than is space. The 
beauty of forms in space, is almost equalled by the beauty of 
color, and color arises simply from symmetry of times ; it is a kind 
of tone. Color, indeed, is more expressive, more directly produc- 
tive of pleasure to the eye, than form. The latter appeals more 
to the intellect, and is more directly expressive of intellectual 
ideas ; the former appeals more to the heart, and gives a sweeter 
pledge of the Divine Love. But beside color, symmetry in time 
gives us music in all its vast variety of forms and expressions. In 
music there is a beauty as distinctly intellectual as that of geo- 
metrical figures, and a power of expression which geometric form 
attains, scarcely even in the human figure and face. Nor can we 
omit to mention heat, which although not giving direct pleasure to 
the mind, and the heart, as beauty, color, and music too, is still 
essential to the life of the body and to its comfort. Many chemi- 
cal changes are also produced by minute symmetric motions. 

A minute symmetrical division in space produces no sensation 
for us, except as it may lead to symmetrical motion. Thus the 
minute symmetry of the particles of a solid in a clear liquid solu- 
tion, is revealed to us only through the motion of light, and the 
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changes which that motion experiences in going through the solu- 
tion. In like manner the temporal symmetry of motion in the ray 
of light coming from the stars, brings us more information than its 
mere property of making visible can give; for, on cross-examina- 
tion by the spectroscope, it confesses the chemical secrets, and the 
degree of heat in the star at the time of its leaving, ages ago; 
and also the direction of the star’s motion. | 

Man’s organization, 4nd his surroundings, are adapted to his 
love of music. His voice is capable of being regulated to musical 
tones of various pitch. The metals are sufficiently elastic to 
render them sonorous ; and, as the foundation of all, the air itself, 
by its elasticity, becomes the vehicle of sound and the instrument 
of music. 

Two gases, intermingled, remain to a certain extent indepen- 
dent of each other; and, inasmuch as sound travels in each gas 
with a velocity proportioned to the density and elasticity of that 
gas, there will be, from a single source of sound, two sounds prop- 
agated in the mixture, with different velocities, interfering with 
each other, and destroying the pure tone of a musical sound. 
Now the atmosphere is a mixture of heavy oxygen, with lighter 
nitrogen. The elasticities are, however, so nearly adjusted to the 
densities, that sounds travel in either gas with nearly the same 
volocity, so that the air sounds in an organ pipe, as if one gas. 
Had sound travelled in these two gases at rates differing as much, 
as the rate in them differs from that in most of the gases known to 
us, the use of wind instruments of music would have been impos- 
sible ; probably all music, even the tones of the human voice, 
would, in that case, have been discordant to an ear at any consid- 
erable distance from the source of sound. With the intense and 
elevating character of the pleasure derived, first from the tones of 
human speech, from the melody of birds, and other natural music, 
and secondly from the art of music, in our minds, we cannot but 
be grateful for this adaptation of the mingled atmosphere to the 
needs of man, in his higher nature. 

All undulatory motion produces a symmetrical division of time. 
The beauty of color, like, that of tone, arises from an implicit per- 
ception of rhythm. The harmony of tints in the landscape, 
like that of the sounds in a strain of music, arises from the har- 
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mony of times in which the vibrations of the mediums occur. The 
pleasure, in either case, arises from an implicit, or unconscious, 
perception of keeping time. Heat also has its colors, or tones, as 
is known to all who have noticed that the sun’s heat passes freely 
through glass; which is impervious to the heat of a fire. What 
other advantages to man may hereafter be discovered, in this 
coloration of heat, time alone can show; but when we consider to 
what an extent, through the providence of God, glass is employed, 
it seems not irreverent to own our gratitude to Him that this sub- 
stance reflects back the warmth of our apartments, and keeps it 
within, but allows the heat of the sun to pass through from with- 
out. 

Besides these hidden proofs of creative foresight, and benefi- 
cence, in the concealed, or minute symmetry of time, we shall 
find open and abundant proofs in manifest rhythmic movements. 
In the play of alternating muscles, we perceive an adaptation of the 
physical frame to the intellectual taste. In walking, for example, 
there are few persons who do not feel the increase of pleasure and 
of power gained by keeping step. A single drum-tap, regulating 
the tramp of a large body of men, has sometimes an effect almost 
equal to that of music. The rhythm of verse, and of music, de- 
lights many who are comparatively insensible to both melody and 
harmony properly so called. Who that reflects upon the genius of 
Bach, of Handel, of Haydn, and Beethoven, and considers the 
effect which music, such as theirs, has upon the world, can doubt 
the kindness of that superintending Power, who kindled the fire 
in their hearts, and through that in ours; who also adapted the 
air, and the various materials, for man, by which he pours out his 
musical conceptions? Who that reflects upon the genius of a 
Homer, and a Shakespeare, and remembers to how many millions 
their verse has given delight and instruction, can doubt that the 
same Beneficence gave the poet his power, and men the heart to 
be touched with poetry ? 

Tomas HI. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 
A SERMON.* BY J. H. MORISON. 


“ And be not conformed to this world: but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and accept- 
able, and perfect will of God.” Romans xii. 2. 

Nortuine but the highest Christian standarg of duty should sat- 
isfy us. There must be no compromise with what is low or wrong. 
Wherever we are, we must carry the Christian law of life within 
us, and by it strive to regulate our conduct and our thoughts. 
This idea of Christian purity and fidelity must be allowed every- 
where to lay its awful commands upon us and prevent our willing 
conformity to any lower rule. A child at school, a boy on the 
farm or in the counting-room, a young girl at home or in society, 
we, wherever we are, in health and strength, amid the conflicts of 
life, in weariness and loneliness and pain, bearing up under some 
sore affliction, — must carry within us convictions which shall be 
to us a law of life, and give us hope and strength and comfort and 
peace, transforming us by the renewing our mind from day to 
day. 

He who is thus true to his own highest convictions is a living 
witness to the presence of God in the soul of man. Being a law 
to himself, he becomes also a lawgiver to those around him. He 
commands our confidence and respect. We turn towards him for 
inspiration and support. He thus becomes a centre of influence 
through whom a purer and better life is finding its way into the 
community. 

There is no man or woman or child of us who may not, in this 
way, do something to create a purer and better feeling, and to 
elevate the moral tone of those around him, if only we carry a 
higher standard of duty in our own breasts, and, instead of being 
conformed to this world, strive to live in accordance with these in- 
ward convictions. Every one of us may thus become a centre of 
moral power to quicken and to strengthen the moral and religious 


* Preached in Milton, March 15, 1874, 
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convictions of those around us. From these little centres of inde- 
pendent thought and life come the moral ideas and forces which 
constitute public opinion and establish the laws by which society 
and the nation are governed. 

He who is controlled by these inward convictions, who carries 
in his own heart the law of Christian duty as his rule of life, soon 
comes to be himself a ruler and a law-giver among his associates. 
In his sphere, whether small or large, he is looked up to. He is 
honored and trusted. His conceptions of duty are accepted as 
binding upon them. His expositions of moral principles come to 
them as intimations and prophecies of a higher law. By his ad- 
vanced ideas of right and his fidelity to them, he gains a deeper 
insight into the divine laws and from these deeper and grander 
experiences, he speaks, by \,ord and act, with increasing authority 
to those around him. Not that even the greatest among us has 
already attained or is already perfect. But, faithful to the light 
he has, he is pressing on towards the mark, and others rejoice to 
follow where he leads. 

We see examples of this influence and power in private life. 
The faithful, devout and devoted head of a family is looked up to 
as a patriarch and priest of God by the members of his household. 
A gentle, modest, self-denying woman, in her blameless, self-for- 
getting, consecrated life, warms the affections, purifies the tone 
of feeling, and improves the standard of thought and living, through 
the whole neighborhood in which she moves. In a country place 
like this, or sometimes in a large town, we may see how one 
man or a few men of just and liberal ideas which they carry into 
their lives, impress themselves upon a whole community, enlarg- 
ing their conceptions of duty, and giving them a new impulse 
towards what is generous and true. 

We have known such men and such women. We have had 
them here. To know and to love them has been not only a joy 
and a privilege, but an element of religious strength and moral eleva- 
tion. Their purity, their gentleness, their tenderness, their Chris- 
tian fidelity and love, their ideal of Christian living, have entered 
our hearts through our intercourse with them, and made us 
stronger and better. There have been men and women such as 
these, and there still are such living among us,— not merely look- 
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ing down upon us from a higher sphere to cheer and comfort us, 
but with us in the flesh, going through the same experiences with 
us, receiving new accessions of faith and life into their hearts and 
infusing them into the hearts of others. 

Where we see men under the influence of great ideas, warmed, 
excited, controlled by them as the law of life, and able to impart 
their own convictions and to excite their enthusiasm in other minds, 
we gladly accept them as our leaders. We lean upon them. We 
follow them. They are to us the best living exemplars and repre- 
sentatives of those higher ideas. 

These are not always the most faultless men, But there is a 
moral contagion about them. Virtue goes out from them. They 
infect the minds of others with their own loftiness of purpose and 
their own moral and religious enthusiasm. A man may be correct 
in his conduct. He may have a great mind. He may be very 
learned or an exact and powerful reasoner even on great moral 
subjects. If he has no quickening, controlling ideas of duty, or 
no power of impressing such ideas on other minds, his sphere of 
influence is small. But if, with a great mind, he has also great 
convictions of duty and a Sublime enthusiasm in carrying out those 
convictions and awakening an interest in them, — if in the most 
solemn and trying public emergencies, when common men are 
bewildered, and timid men fall back, and prudent men are ready 
to compromise their principles, and selfishly ambititious men are 
waiting to join the stronger side — if in great public emergencies 
like these, he is able to stand by his convictions, looking only to 
what is right, he is recognized as a living power and ruler among 
men. From his retirement he may furnish the ideas and the 
moral force which are to rule the world. Or he may enter the 
conflict, infuse his spirit into it, uphold the righteous cause, be 
borne onward by the enthusiasm and the antagonism which his 
presence excites, and recognized as the great leader, not less from 
the admiration than from the hatred which is turned towards him. 

Such a man was Martin Luther in Germany, and John Knox in 
Scotland. Such a man was John Wesley, awakening a dead 
éhurch to a consciousness of Christianity as an indwelling, quick- 
ening power. Such leaders we had in the conflict which led to 
our national independence —men who with prophetic foresight 
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saw what would be the consequences of cowardly submission to the 
unjust exercise of authority, and what would be the result of a 
courageous assertion and defence of inalienable rights. There 
were able and intrepid leaders then. But as we look back at the 
end of a century, one majestic form rises above all the rest. One 
central figure to which all the others are subordinate, stands before 
us, never moved from his steadfast convictions of duty, never 
elated by success or shaken by trial or defeat. ‘* Here,” says a 
powerful English writer, “was the greatest man in the world.” 
“To endure is greater than to dare; to tire out hostile fortune ; 
to be daunted by no difficulty ; to keep heart when all have lost 
it; to go through intrigue spotless; to forego even ambition when 
the end is gained, who can say this is not greatness, or show 
the other Englishman who has achieved so much ? ” 

Some of these great qualities of leadership belonged to the dis- 
tinguished man, whose death during the last week has produced 
such an impression throughout the land. When a great wrong 
against humanity, sheltered under our national constitution, but 
at variance with every principle of free government, was claiming 
the supreme authority here, and demanding that all men should 
bow down and do it reverence, as the only condition of our na- 
tional union, and the old safeguards of liberty one after another 
were giving way before it, and with a single exception our great 
leaders of a former generation in Congress were found unequal to 
the new responsibilities, the darkest days that ever overshadowed 
our country had come upon us, and only men of the highest moral 
convictions, and of the most undaunted resolution and courage, 
could be trusted. 

It was at that terrible crisis in our own history, that a young 
man from this state, his father a native of this town, was placed 
in the Senate of the United States, to stand up almost alone 
against this portentous evil, which was upheld and encourged by 
all the powers of the national government. He had had no ex- 
perience in political life. He had never held a political office. 
He had been a student of law on the largest scale, and was a 
master of the principles of jurisprudence. He was an accom- 
plished scholar. He had spent several years in Europe, and his 
fine social qualities, the charm of his personal presence, his large 
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acquaintance with men and books, his intelleetual activity, and his 
delicacy of taste and purity of life, gave him there a welcome such 
as perhaps has never been given to so young aman. He was re- 
ceived with marked distinction by the most distinguished people. 
He was the beloved and honored associate of men from all classes, 
—of noblemen, of great authors, of jurists and law-makers, and 
especially in sympathy with the great leaders of every humane 
enterprise in the march of human improvement. 

On his return home he identified himself with the party of prog- 
ress and reform. He did not hesitate to place himself in direct 
antagonism with the established leaders of public sentiment. An 
Oration on War, taking strong ground against that unchristian 
method of settling difficulties between nations, called down heavy 
denunciations upon him as an impracticable theorist. He threw 
himself with all his strength into the Anti-slavery movement and 
against the encroachments of the national government upon the 
rights and liberties of the people. He had thus shown the quality 
and temper of his mind. Neither the blandishments and flatteries 
nor the frowns of society, nor the displeasure of the great, nor the 
fear of losing the good will of those whom he loved and honored, 
nor the apprehension of unpopularity with the people as arrayed 
in two great political parties, could turn him a hair’s breadth from 
his conscientious convictions, and his resolute purpose to do every- 
thing that he could do to overthrow the dominion of slavery. 

Under these circumstances, and at a most critical period, twenty- 
three years ago, he was chosen to the very high and responsible 
position of United States Senstor. He was almost alone there in 
the principles which he asserted. He was no figure of wax to be 
moulded by unscrupulous politicians. He soon became a man of 
mark on whom were concentrated the wrath and scorn of those 
who had been accustomed to carry everything before them. But 
he was not to be put down. He showed them, that in that war- 
fare there were, as Mr. Webster once said, “ blows to take as well 
as blows to give.” His words, uttered in the Senate, were spread 
through the whole land, and were rousing the nation to a sense of 
its duties and its dangers and thus creating a powerful public 
sentiment. 


But even here in Massachusetts and among some of his personal 
6 
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friends, the very intensity and loftiness of his convictions were 
considered a disqualification to him as a practical statesman. 
Like John A. Andrew at a later period, he was a dreamer of 
dreams —a framer of impracticable schemes, but no statesman ! 
If he would only “be conformed to this world’? —if he would 
only lower his tone a little and adapt himself to the state of things 
actually existing, then he might accomplish something. Even so 
wise and good a man as Mr. Prescott, the historian, said, ‘“‘ The 
difficulty with Sumner as a statesman is that he aims at the great- 
est abstract good instead of the greatest good practicable. By 
such a policy he misses even this low mark —not a low one either 
for a philanthropist and patriot.” A very different story Mr. 
Prescott would tell if he were living now and looking back on the 
history of the last twenty-three years. It was because Mr. Sum- 
ner “ aimed always at the greatest abstract good,” and refused all 
compromises with wrong, that he succeeded in making the highest 
organic law of the land no longer a shelter for injustice and 
slavery, but a shield and defence for the equal rights of all. It 
was because his aim was so high and steadfast, that he did more 
perhaps than any statesman in the world to put legislation on a 
firm Christian basis as its only secure and permanent support. 

Where “ the wise and the prudent” saw only weakness and the 
certainty of failure, there lay the secret of his power and his suc- 
cess. It was this that drew towards him more and more the con- 
fidence and admiration of the people and made him the great 
Senator, and, after the death of President Lincoln, the foremost 
man in these United States. Firm in his convictions of duty 
and the final triumph of right, he accepted no defeat. He rose 
from apparent discomfiture stronger than ever. With all the 
powers of the government and of the leading men of the nation, 
north and south, arrayed against him, he stood unterrified, the 
champion of human rights. He held up slavery, in all its hideous 
and atrocious features, to the scorn and moral execration of the 
world. Circumvented and silenced to-day, he spoke with all the 
greater power on the morrow. ‘That monstrous crime against hu- 
man nature itself must be overthrown. 

He was struck down in his seat by a cowardly and brutal as- 
sault, which, I believe, killed the man who made it. From the in- 
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juries then received Mr. Sumner never recovered; and if after- 
wards he was sometimes, more than ever before, petulant and 
overbearing, it was, I have no doubt, in a great measure owing to 
the permanent prostration of bodily strength and the nervous ir- 
ritability caused by the injury then inflicted on his brain. It is 
difficult to conceive of the amount of physical suffering and ex- 
treme exhaustion which he bore with heroic fortitude and patience 
for eighteen years, till he was utterly worn out, and with the last 
words, “‘ Oh, how tired, how weary!” he fell asleep. His warfare 
was accomplished. He had ceased from his labor and entered into 
his rest. " 

But while physically broken down by the attack upon him in the 
Senate, he was morally strengthened by it. For it endeared him 
to his constituents and crowned him while living with something of 
the honor and glory of martyrdom. 

I have brought forward only a single feature in Mr. Sumner’s 
character. He was a great statesman and a great public bene- 
factor, the leader, more than any other public man, of the moral 
sentiment of the nation at a most cricital period, because, in the 
strength of his moral convictions and his allegiance to the right, 
he would never allow his thought or his actiqns to be conformed to 
any lower standard. He looked down perhaps with too proud a 
scorn at expedients and makeshifts which are sometimes dignified 
with the name of practical statesmanship. If he erred here, it 
was always on the side of justice to the oppressed. He saw from 
the beginning the momentous question on which the integrity and 
the life of the nation depended, and that the only possible solution 
of the difficulty must be in doing equal justice to all. He kept 
that one thing always before him. The overthrow of slavery, the 
establishment of equal rights for all under the constitution and the 
laws — these have been the burden of his teachings — the end to 
which his life and all his powers were consecrated. And because 
of his life-long fidelity to this one thought, he lived to see four 
millions of human beings redeemed from slavery, endowed with all 
the rights of citizenship, and with their prayers and benedictions, 
recognizing him as their great champion and defender. And what 


greater work has ever crowned the efforts of a long and laborious 
life ? 
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I remember Mr. Sumner perfectly as he appeared in College, 
forty-four years ago, reading, before the members of the Univer- 
sity, a Bowdoin Prize Essay, in the flush and enthusiasm of his 
early manhood. And I recall him as he appeared the last time 
that I saw him, five or six months ago, in company with a man who, 
though on a different side in politics, had been his warm personal 
friend from the time when they were school-boys together. He 
was very kind and gentle. There was a singular sweetness and 
pathos as well as cheeriness in the tones of his voice and the ex- 
pression of his countenante. There was a quiet dignity about 
him. His whole temper and bearing were such as we love to as- 
sociate with the thought of a great historical character. Pain and 
care, and the labors and conflicts of a lifetime, had left their 
marks upon him. But he had been true to his early convictions, 
and the highest hope and promise of his youth had been far more 
than fulfilled. 

He was not a perfect man, He had many and great faults as a 
statesman and an orator. His personal feelings were sometimes 
too strong to allow him toarrive at correct conclusions. His state- 
ments often were not borne out by his proofs. But through all the 
years of a most violent and stormy period, he was true to his own 
highest convictions. He had a gentle and affectionate nature. 
No man through life has been favored with warmer or firmer 
friends. ‘‘ Fortunate,” it was said by Dr. Loring, “ as he was in 
that constant preparation which made him the central figure of 
every momentous event in a most critical period in our history, he 
was also fortunate in the respect and admiration which his career 
secured from all classes and orders of men. For him the poet 
sang, the historian wrought, the scholar labored, the orator 
warmed, the suffering prayed, the emancipated poured forth 
their blessing.’ And all this affection and gratitude was in 
acknowledgment of qualities in him which were fitted to call 
them out. 

He could stand up and do what he considered his duty even 
when he knew that he should incur the censure of those whom he 
loved and honored. And sometimes this was done with what 
seemed to be a needless severity of personal feeling. But he was 
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not insensible to their approbation or reproach. A few days ago the 
sentence of condemnation passed by our legislature on one of his 
most magnanimous and far-seeing public acts was repealed. When 
the resolutions to this effect were presented to him, he seemed at 
first unmoved. “ He spoke a few words to one or two gentlemen 
connected with the government whom he knew, and then, over- 
come with emotion, he wept like a child.” From this we may in- 
fer something in regard to the warmth and tenderness of his na- 
ture, and guess how much it must have cost him to go, as he often 
did, contrary to the opinions and earnest wishes of his friends, in 
his fidelity to his own stern and lofty convictions of duty. The 
law by which he sought to be governed was announced by him 
nearly thirty years ago, when, in writing to a friend, he said, 
“ Aloft, on the throne of God, and not below, in the footprints of 
a trampling multitude, are the sacred rules of right, which no 
majorities can displace or overturn.”’ 

The lesson which we are now to draw for ourselves from such a 
life is a very simple, but a very important one. “ Be ye not con- 
formed to this world.”” Hold up to yourself the highest convic- 
tions of duty, and strive always to be true to them. Then your 
life will be one of progress upward. It will reveal to you, more 
and more, the richness and the beauty of holiness. It will enfold 
you more and more in the love and goodness of God. And, rising 
ever into higher thoughts and holier experiences, you “ will be 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what 
is the good and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 





Mary Somerville. 


MARY SOMERVILLE.* 


We think few readers of the charming volume of “ Personal 
Recollections of Mary Somerville” will feel inclined to assent to 
the first words of the Introduction, which say that “‘ the life of a 

woman entirely devoted to her family duties and to scientific pur- 
suits affords little scope for a biography.” 

It is true that while reading we have sometimes wished that 
there had been less of that ‘aversion to gossip and to revelations 
of private life or of intimate correspondence ” to which the Intro- 
duction refers, because, during a brilliant career, covering the 
whole of the present century, she lived on terms of friendship with 
most of the persons who have been eminent in letters or science ; 
and the occasional glimpses of her acquaintance with such men as 
Walter Scott and the Edinburgh Reviewers and the Herschels and 
Humboldt make us realize how rich a store of recollections might 
have been revealed. But perhaps after all the biography is the 
more valuable from being so nearly what it is described, —“ the 
life of a woman entirely devoted to her family duties and to scien- 
tific pursuits.” 

In these days, when so much attention is being given to the 
question of women’s education, there is something worthy of con- 
sideration in the very conjunction of “ family duties” and “ scien- 
tific pursuits.” Here is a woman who reached the highest em- 
inence in that particular branch of study which would be supposed 
least suited to a woman’s tastes and capacities ; who wrote a book 
on Mathematics which a member of the French Academy once 
complimented by saying that there were not twenty men in France 
who could read it; and who received honorable distinction from 
most of the literary and scientific societies of Europe. To those 
who have taken part in recent discussions on the higher education 
of women, the questions will naturally occur, Did she lose -her fem- 


* Personal Recollections, from Early Life to Old Age, of Mary Som- 
erville, with Selections from her Correspondence. By her daughter, 
Martha Somerville. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. 
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inine characteristics? Did she neglect her family duties? Did 
she break down or become insane before middle life? And in 
answer to all these inquiries we have here an illustration of the 
possibilities, at any rate, of woman’s culture. 

The last of these questions, that concerning woman’s physical 
ability to carry on severe intellectual labor, is the only one in re- 
gard to which Mrs. Somerville herself could with delicacy urge 
her own example, in her efforts to extend to her sex the benefits of 
high class education; and how fitly she could do so on this may 
be judged from the picture she gives of herself at the time when 
this book was written. 

‘“*T am now, in my ninety-second year (1872), still able to drive 
out for several hours ; I am still able to read books on the higher 
algebra for four or five hours in the morning, and even to solve the 
problems. Sometimes I find them difficult, but my old obstinacy 
remains; for if I do not succeed to-day, I attack them again on the 
morrow.” ‘Two years previous, in describing the routine of her life, 
she speaks first of her morning hours devoted to mathematical 
studies ; and then continues, ‘‘ During the rest of the day I have 
recourse to Shakspeare, Dante, and more modern light reading, 
besides the newspapers, which always interested me much. I 
have resumed my habit of working, and can count the threads of 
a fine canvas without spectacles. I receive every one who comes 
to see me, and often have the pleasure of a visit from old friends 
very unexpectedly. In the evening I read a novel, I play a few 
games at Bézique with one of my daughters, for honor and glory, 
and so our evenings pass pleasantly enough. We are fond of 
birds and have several, all very tame ; besides, we have our dogs ; 
all of which afford me amusement and interest.’? She closes the 
volume by saying, ‘‘ Profoundly grateful for the innumerable bless- 
ings I have received, I trust in the infinite mercy of my Almighty 
Creator. I-have every reason to be thankful that my intellect is 
still unimpaired, and although my strength is weakness, my 
daughters support my tottering steps, and by incessant care and 
help make the infirmities of age so light to me that I am perfectly 
happy.” 

What is the secret of a remarkable and delightful old age ? 
When we refer to the account of her earlier life we do not discover 
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indications that she had exceptional vigor of constitution. In fact 
she does not appear to have been always healthier than perhaps 
the average of women. At one period of her life she was in a 
very feeble condition, and had to go abroad in consequence ; and 
for a considerable time could only go out for a little while each 
day to sit in the garden. We have no doubt her physician told 
her at that time that she must give up study, and we wonder what 
he said if he knew what she tells us in her. biography, that all the 
time she was thus weak and ill she was in the habit of writing the 
whole of every forenoon in her bed! 

Of course, as regards the bearing of her experience on the 
question of woman’s ability to endure hard study, we can in strict- 
ness affirm nothing more than that, ig this one instance, a woman 
devoted to the highest forms of intellectual labor attained an ex- 
ceptionally prolonged and serene and vigorous old age. But we 
think she would have claimed that her vigor and serenity and the 
continued health of all her faculties was the result in great part of 
the habitual exercise of all her powers all her life long. 

The Memoir is equally satisfactory to the advocates of woman’s 
higher education in respect to the effect of Mrs. Somerville’s stud-. 
ies upon her character. It would be hard to find a more complete 
type of the womanly virtues and the womanly graces. The 
severity of her studies and the fascination of her public success 
do not appear in the faintest degree to have affected the delicacy 
of her nature, and the perfectly feminine quality of her tastes. 
She loved just what a fresh, pure, cultivated woman would be ex- 
pected to love. She enjoyed music and painting and society, and 
her housekeeping and her children and all the ornaments of a 
home. The tenderness of her nature constantly manifests itself 
in such reminiscences as this: Writing of her girlhood, she tells 
how, on comming home from a visit, she “ was quite broken- 
hearted to find my beautiful goldfinch, which used to draw up its 
water so prettily with an ivory cup and little chain, dead in its 
cage. My heart is deeply pained as I write this, seventy years 
afterward.’ 

As to her faithfulness in domestic duties, she appears to have 
been as devoted here as if she had no other absorbing pursuit. 
During the busiest portion of her literary career her daughter 
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writes that she spent three hours every morning in teaching her 
children, “ besides managing her house carefully,”’ and, as regards 
the other demands which, as society is constituted, make literary 
labors so much more difficult for a woman than for a man, she 
herself writes, ‘* At Chelsea I was always supposed to be at home, 
and as my friends and acquaintances came so far out of the way to 
see me, it would have been unkind and ungenerous not to receive 
them. Nevertheless, I was sometimes annoyed when, in the midst 
of a difficult problem, some one would enter and say, ‘I have come 
to spend a few hours with you!’ ”’ 

The common household duties seem to have given her real de- 
light. She often speaks with pleasure of her skill in cooking. 
At one time she took an active interest in the fitting out of one of 
the Arctic .expeditions, and in her account of it, it is hard to tell 
whether she had more genuine satisfaction in the suggestions she 
was able to make in connection with scientific research, or in her 
happening to think to make with her own hands some currant jelly 
for the crew, which she thought would sometimes taste good on the 
voyage. 

We have dwelt especially on this particular point because it ap- 
pears to us valuable in connection with a question of great present 
interest. We should like also to call attention to another sugges- 
tion which this Memoir has presented in regard to the methods of 
education in general. 

Her early instruction seems to have been greatly neglected. If 
her attainments, at the age of fourteen, could have been compared 
with those of the average pupil in a Boston grammar school our 
committees would have experienced a little quiet satisfaction. But 
there is one quality that she possessed, and perhaps she had it the 
more from the very fact that her mind was not pressed by the 
tasks of a first-rate school. She had an eager desire for knowl- 
edge ; and this craving, which lasted her as long as she lived, was 
the constant impulse which was the main secret of her progress, 
and of her success. It is interesting to observe how fresh this 
desire continued to the very end. At the age of ninety-two she 
writes, “I regret that I shall not live to know the result of the ex- 
pedition to determine the currents of the ocean, the distance of the 
earth from the sun determined by the transits of Venus, and the 
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source of the most renowned of rivers, the discovery of which will 
immortalize the name of Dr. Livingstone.’? We wish our educa- 
tors could realize more the importance of cultivating this thirst for 
knowledge in the young, which, we fear, is sometimes, instead, 
rather stifled and surfeited by the very accumulation of their ad- 
vantages and the undue forcing of their minds. Lord Bacon says, 
** Wonder is the seed of knowledge.’ The first step in instruction 
in any branch of learning should be to awaken curiosity and desire. 
One other quality in Mrs. Somerville, which was joined with this, 
ought not to be unmentioned ; that is, her great perseverance. In 
the passage already quoted she refers to this, when she says, “‘ My 
old obstinacy remains, for if I do not succeed to-day, I attack 
them again on the morrow.’’ So far as appears from the Memoir, 
as regards her intellectual abilities, she was not so exceptionally 
gifted as has been commonly supposed, even in her own chosen 
sphere of study. It was to these two qualities — her eager thirst 
for knowledge and her indomitable perseverance — that her great 
success and the benefit she has bestowed upon the world were 
chiefly due. 

We wish that the volume had given a more complete account of 
her religious views. She was decidedly liberal, and her candid 
avowal of her sentiments caused her to be publicly censured by 
name from the pulpit of York Cathedral. Her daughter says that 
“at a very early age she dared to think for herself, fearlessly 
shaking off those doctrines of her early creed which seemed to her 
incompatible with the unutterable goodness and greatness of God.”’ 
Yet she never fell into the skepticism or the cold indifference which 
has been so often associated with the devotion to science. There 
are frequent passages which show her simple, reverent faith, and 
her daughter says again, ‘‘ Her mind was constantly occupied with 
thoughts on religion ; and in her last years especially she reflected 
much on that future world which she expected soon to enter, and 
lifted her heart still more frequently to that good Father whom she 
had loved so fervently all her life.’” Thus along with the other 
features of interest in the character and career of this remarkable 
woman we cherish this, that she has furnished one more illustration 
of the beauty and the power of a liberal Christian faith. 


CuHartes LOWE. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF REV. DR. CHAN- 
NING. 


THE anniversary of the birth of William Ellery Channing, 
which occurred April Tth, 1780, suggests the propriety of some 
special notice of his life and character. Every contribution to 
that object, however slight, is to us all of lively interest, We are 
familiar with his writings, but who is not glad to learn anything 
new and fresh in regard to his peculiar traits of character, his 
personal appearance, his air, manner, and bearing, — in short any- 
thing, either of a private or public nature, in relation to the man. 
Then, too, we are, in this periodical, inaugurating a Review, that 
proposes to embody the thought and the work of our own denomi- 
nation, not only as they are manifested in the present day, and 
will be in the near future, but as they have been expressed in the 
past. It is good, at such a moment to revive the image of him, 
who stood in the front rank when we were drawn into an earnest 
controversy with those who, in the first quarter of this century, 
assailed our theological principles. As we begin a Unitarian 
Review it is only justice to his memory to recall his intrepid spirit, 
the firm stand he took, and his heroic Christian defence of Uni- 
tarianism in that day when it cost so much to bear this odious 
name. 

My first knowledge of Dr. Channing was by the accident, as it 
seemed, of purchasing, while a sophomore in Harvard College, a 
few pamphlets at auction, among which were two containing a 
part of the controversy between Channing and Worcester. Of 
orthodox parentage, and having been trained under the ministry 
of a rigid Calvinist, I was startled to find here a writer who could 
bring such an array of arguments against the religion of my early 
life. I read and re-read the pamphlet, was shaken by it in my 
hitherto unquestioned faith, and felt a strong desire to see and 
hear its author. Happily, within six months from that date he 
preached the Dudleian Lecture in the college chapel. Its sub- 
ject was, “The Evidences of Revealed Religion.’’ His personal 
appearance, as he rose in the pulpit, of low stature, a slight and 
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unimposing figure, was rather disappointing. Was this the man 
who could guide such a pen, and wield the English language with 
such ease and force, and compose that terse and weighty defence 
I have read of the ‘new doctrine’? ? But, as the preacher went 
on, and laid down his propositions, I saw that the great subject of 
miracle was in the hands of a master. His face kindled, his voice 
— what a delicate and all-swaying instrument, not loud, but pene- 
trating to the recesses of mind and heart — that glowing eye, the 
whole form and presence of the man, took strange possession of 
me. ‘The logical power of the sermon —TI am inclined to think 
the most compact and weighty argument he ever produced — 
carried the intellect, his vivid illustrations seized the imagination, 
and the fervor of his piety seemed to me incontestable, ‘ The 
whole discourse, so Scriptural as well as rational, I whispered to 
myself, “‘is one I cannot but accept as true. If this man isa 
Unitarian, I shall yet be one ;” and when he came to that perora- 
tion I yielded inwardly to his touching exhortation, ‘“ Let the truth 
of this religion be the strongest conviction of your understanding ; 
let its motives and precepts sway with an absolute power your 
characters and lives.” In looking back to that hour, it appears to 
me that an impression was then and there produced, which, with 
other influences, finally decided me towards the choice of that 
noble profession, which it is some honor to share with a spirit like 
Channing, and which, hallowed by such memories, has become 
dearer to me every year of my life. While in the Divinity School, 
I had repeated opportunities to hear Dr. Channing. I have be- 
fore me notes of his sermons on Self-denial, Humility, Human 
Equality, &c. One I particularly recall on “ God our Father ;” 
a theme which stirred his mind to its depths, and which called 
forth, for that period, an unaccustomed filial devotion, tenderness, 
and love. The old conceptions of divine sovereignty and wrath, 
under which I had been educated, faded before the attractive face 
of a Parent; and the high walls of sect, party, rank, nation, fell, 
as he spoke, and the bright bond of a universal brotherhood en- 
circled the whole race. 

His health was then very delicate; and when many of his 
hearers, having come from a chilling atmosphere, gave way to a 
sympathetic coughing, the preacher was manifestly disturbed. 
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He at length paused, and requested that an effort should be made 
to suppress coughing, as he found it difficult to be heard. The 
effect was magical; an almost profound silence followed, and we 
had a new lesson of man’s power over what are often considered 
wholly involuntary efforts. Dr. Channing, singularly just to other 
persons, was tried by the practice, not uncommon in his church, of 
many coming to the door and waiting until they saw whether he 
was to preach or another; and some, if disappointed, would turn 
away and leave. To obviate this disrespect to his devoted col- 
league, he arranged to preach on some Sundays in the morning 
and on others in the afternoon. A friend once asked him, probably 
thinking it a compliment, “ Are you to preach, Dr. Channing, to- 
morrow?” The quick reply was, ‘ There will be divine service 
in the church.”’ 

Usually he began his discourse in a calm and quiet manner, and 
as he proceeded, gained in fervor, and at the conclusion flamed up 
with a culminating zeal and power. But on one occasion, when 
his subject was “ Immortality,’ he entered at once in a most elo- 
quent tone upon his favorite theme. It was like the launching of 
a noble vessel on its ways. His spirit kindled with the first sen- 
tences, and was borne on from topic to topic, each a fresh inspira- 
tion; and one felt as if lifted to a height of transfiguration, where it 
would be good to abide evermore. I think his readers will agree 
that the most striking of his discourses is that on “ The Future 
Life.’’ No human production, perhaps, has given clearer views 
of the great unseen world, or brought us into closer fellowship 
with God, and Christ, and tha train of exalted and glorified spirits, 
than this. It is to be perused over and over; and when our 
hearts bleed from some fresh grief, and we follow a loved one to 
the realm above, no thoughts, as it seems to me, after the subdu- 
ing and uplifting words of the Master himself, can give comfort 
like this sermon. I once heard him on Easter-day, from the text 
‘The Lord is risen.’ And, as he portrayed the scene of the 
resurrection, one felt himself to be in a new band of witnesses ; 
we saw again the sceptre of death broken, the cerements of the 
tomb cast behind, and the risen Lord, with a revivified power, go- 
ing forth to lay the foundations of a faith, which the ages and 
nations could not shake. And, as the preacher went on, elucidat- 
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ing the effects of this great event on Christ himself, on his im- 
mediate disciples, and on all mankind, it was the “ Prince of life ”’ 
who was before us, to be henceforth in the spirit-domain king of 
kings and lord of lords, It was always worth much to hear the 
other services beside the sermon. Unlike some great preachers, 
he did not slight these exercises, I “remember well, after forty 
years, lines of certain hymns to which he gave a poet’s power by 
the varied emotions and expression of his reading. It was so with 
the Bible ; listening, as he read the chapter which contains the 
account of Christ’s interview with the woman of Samaria, so 
divinely dramatized was his manner, that he seemed to me all 
spirit, save only face and voice; and those prayers, —- every word 
simple, tender, and trustful, — how they bore one up with him in- 
to the consciousness, and immediate fellowship, of the dear chil- 
dren of God. The style of Channing became ripened and per- 
fected in that series of papers contributed by him to the “ Chris- 
tian Examiner,” on Milton, Napoleon, and Fenelon. Dr. Kirk- 
land said one day of the first of these, in substance, that it was 
as grand as anything in the English language. We divinity stu- 
dents kept these articles, each as our man of counsel, and as the 
inspiration of our early efforts with the pen. Whenever, after- 
ward, we heard him, every discourse from his lips awakened a 
fresh admiration from its association with these brilliant, yet 
always chaste, essays. 

When he came to our student home and preached that extraor- 
dinary sermon on “ The Christian Ministry,” at the dedication of 
Divinity Hall, our enthusiasm reached its highest point. The 
text, ‘‘ His word was with power,’’ was illustrated and enforced — 
and never more effectively —by the preacher himself. As he 
went on, and spoke of the demands of the day upon the pulpit, 
for “‘ free investigation,’ ‘an invincible love of truth,” “a reli- 
gious sensibility,’ ‘‘ Christian faith,’ “ a spirit of enterprise and 
reform,’’ “‘ an independent spirit,’’ and finally, “ the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom,” I felt that the man and the hour had both come, that the 
Great Teacher never had a more worthy representative in the pul- 
pit. The communication of religious truth rose to its rightful po- 
sition ; every other office sank into insignificance, when compared 
with this; and he of our classes must have been strangely unim- 
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pressible, who did not thank God for the gift of such genius and 
power, and breathe a prayer of gratitude that he himself was about 
to be put in trust with the instruction and regeneration of human 
souls. The same year Dr. Channing preached his remarkable 
dedication sermon at New York, in which he introduced that start- 
ling figure of Christ executed on “ a central gallows in the uni- 
verse,’ a figure which filled every believer in the atonement with 
horror. But no one can doubt that the fearful doctrine which it 
illustrated, from that day forth began to lose its power in the Chris- 
tian church. The boldness of Channing had never before stood 
forth in such a clear light. His loyalty to truth, to God, to duty, 
then culminated. I saw him, a short time previous to its delivery, 
walking with Professor Norton towards the house of the latter. 
The solemn purpose was then in his heart ; and as the two were in 
conference—I have no doubt on that subject, for I believe he 
often consulted this great scholar on points of exegesis— his face 
was luminous with the high work he had in hand. 

You could not spend an hour with Channing without being struck 
with his singular modesty. So brave in public, fearless in uttering 
the word of duty, he was “meek and lowly’’ in private. He 
loved conversation ; but he seemed to take always the attitude of 
an humble inquirer. Instead of protruding his own opinions, he 
studiously sought those of others. I have no doubt, from his air 
and manner, that he often gained quite as much, in preparing his 
lectures and discourses, from conversation, as he did from books. 
He doubtless derived more from silent thought than from either. 

I met him often at councils for ordination, and elsewhere; and 
his face usually bore the marks of great introversion. It was his 
misfortune to be a bad sleeper ;*and we could read in the fallen 
cheek and discoloring about the eye proofs that often, in the mid- 
night hour, he was a victim of wakefulness, that “tyrant of the 
burning brain.” His intense thoughtfulness, and strong concen- 
tration, and habit of rapid and fervid composition — to be after- 
ward sedulously corrected — preyed at times fearfully on his deli- 
cate organization. 

His was a singularly self-contained mind; we often saw him at 
conventions. I remember one of the conventions in Chardon 
Street Chapel at which he was present. He was fond of being a 
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spectator wherever any new light was. even slightly promised. 
Some might have said he occasionally compromised his dignity 
in this way. But not so; you saw that he was in search of 
truth, and would recognize it “on Christian or on Heathen 
ground.”’ 

After the murder of Lovejoy at Alton, he attended a meeting 
of indignant remonstrance in Faneuil Hall. Public opinion was 
then exceedingly sensitive on the agitation of the slavery question. 
But Channing did not fear its rebuke ; I see him now standing on 
that platform, and attempting to speak amid hisses and jeers. His 
first words were those of amazement that a Boston audience could 
exhibit such a spirit after the outrage that had been committed on 
the freedom of the press. Not Paul himself, amid the impreca- 
tions and violence of the mob at Jerusalem, was more firm, calm, 
and unflinching than he at that moment. His moral courage was 
worthy a proto-martyr. Then, as always, in relation to all social 
wrongs, he not only felt an unfaltering interest, but took a public 
and bold stand against them. 

He was, to a large extent, independent of criticism. I often 
saw him at the Boston Athenzeum, and sometimes with a Foreign 
Review in his hand. But, it has often been said, and I have good 
reason to believe with truth, that he never read critiques on his 
own publications. Perhaps not those which were commendatory, 
certainly not—as in the case of the “‘ Edinburgh Review,’’ which 
once published a severe and caustic article on his thoughts and 
style— those written against him. He evidently apprehended 
it might tempt him to shrink from the utterance of his own 
views, fully and fearlessly, on all points, social, religious, or 
political. ' 

His philanthropy led him to free himself from any vestige of 
sectarianism. Still he never disclaimed the name Unitarian, for 
which he had labored, and in some instances, suffered so much 
when that name was treated with public and wide-spread odium. 
He was broad in his sympathies, and the longer he lived, the 
less was he willing to be fettered by party or sectarian narrow- 
ness. 


His noble temper was manifested in his last public address. It 
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was fitting that he should close his life in the way he did. My 
thoughts had often reverted to the scene of that effort, and a few 
years since I had the privilege of visiting the spot, carrying to it 
the memoir of him prepared by his nephew. I found there a 
friend who gave me the details of his visit at Lenox. Amid such 
exquisite beauty, the lovely mountains and hills of Berkshire, and 
the refined, genial society he met, Dr. Channing passed, as he him- 
self said, some of the happiest hours of his life. Ina small hall, 
which we daily passed, he gave that grand address on the anniver- 
sary of emancipation in the British West Indies. But the effort of 
its delivery overtasked his feeble frame ; and, I was told, that after 
it he was but just able, with two friends for his support, to stand and 
walk to a carriage. We went to the house at which he stopped, 
and saw the very window out of which he looked at the sunset 
hours. Unhappily, beyond question from imperfect drainage, on 
that very spot he contracted the typhoid disease which terminated 
his life. It seemed to me sad that such must be his lot. Yet, 
judged by his glorious work, he had lived long. And therefore, 
when, on that eventful October day, the tidings came that “ the 
golden bowl was broken,’’ while we shed some natural tears, we 
gave thanks to Him who had placed such power in that mortal 
frame, and permitted it to be exercised up to what is termed “ the 
grand climacteric of man’s life,’’ we rejoiced that he had met the 
last call with an unfaltering trust, and entered those everlasting 
gates through which he had so long gazed, and for which his high 


inspirations had trained many a grateful spirit. 


A. B. Muzzey, 
8 































Morning Hours with the Bible. 


MORNING HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


I. 
EZEKIEL. 





As we were reading this morning in the Scriptures, we fancied 
a critic looking over our shoulders at the book of Ezekiel, where 
we were, and saying, “‘ Why do you read that when there is so 
much else in the world toknow?” We answer, “ Because we find 
in this Bible something which we do not find so completely in any 
other book in the world. The whole moral and religious nature of 
man is there dealt with. The same undertone runs throughout the 
book. It is God with man, Other modern books have this divine 
quality in fragments, but their inspiration is drawn from the Bible. 
The Bible is the fountain-head; history, legend, prophecy, poe- 
try, allegory, devotion, all, in spite of the faults and contra- 
dictions of the writers, breathe that divine truth which culmi- 
nated in Jesus of Nazareth, that great truth of the sonship of 
man to God. 

Our critic will perhaps speak of Nature. The world of animal 
life alone is more interesting to him than this book. So be it. To 
our mind ideas are greater than things. What isa spider? He 
is an ugly thing until you have learned something of his habits. 
Even then, we do not care much for his sly ways, however curious, 
if he is spinning his web according to a blind chance; but when 
we know that there is a hand which has him in its keeping, that 
there is a Sovreign Spirit that cares for him and all creation, then 
the spider grows in dignity before our eyes; nothing seems mean. 
Where do we find this great truth? In the Bible. Not in hints, 
as with the olden philosophers, but as from a man face to face with 
God. Therefore, we will read the Bible every day for ancient re- 
ligious history and poetry, for ins} iration and devotion, for practical 
wisdom and morality, and lastly for actual divine truth, found in 
Jesus Christ, and shed abroad upon his faulty but sincere disciples 
until it has illumined the world. 
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INSPIRATION. 


This man Ezekiel in the Bible was intensely in earnest; calm, 
severe, looking his whole destiny in the face, conscious of his mis- 
sion and of the scorn that would await him. 

John, on the isle of Patmos, must have been reading this book ; 
he was full of its images, which he reproduces in his Apocalypse. 
We find in John more traces of personal feeling and passion than 
in Ezekiel, and naturally as an accompaniment, more magnificent 
conceptions and richer spiritual revelations. The influence of the 
prophet’s book began probably much earlier than with John. The 
old Sibylline leaves, so much reverenced by the Greeks and Rom- 
ans, undoubtedly drew their imagery, their mystic interpretations, 
their rapt poetic insight from the fragments of Jewish prophecy,” 
which found their way into Assyria, from there into Persia, and 
thence into Greece. Those religionists who rate the power and in- 
fluence of the classic nations so much above that of the Hebrew, 
would do well to remember that the oracular utterances of the Sib- 
ylline leaves were of so entirely different a character from the 
mythology of the Greeks and Romans that they themselves never 
thought of confounding the two, but kept the former apart as some- 
thing sacred, a gift of antiquity which descended from heaven, 
and was above the comprehension of ordinary mortals. 

The influence of this Old Testament imagery is felt all the way 
down through the ages. We do not pretend to know how far 
back it started in the hazy twilight of Egypt’s golden days, but 
we are sure that Virgil fell under its spell, Dante was overpow- 
ered by it, and Milton revelled in its sublime representations. It 
has lifted up millions of men through all the tribulations of perse- 
cution, and to-day the simple hegro preacher luxuriates in figures 
of olden speech, which he does not always comprehend, but which 
touch the right spot in his warm imagination. 

Both Ezekiel and John were under great religious excitement. 
Both saw truth in highly wrought colors. Both were erring men, 
but we feel that divine power had got possession of them; or 
rather that they had laid hold of it themselves, by their own devo- 
tion to what they felt to be their great calling. Is it not so with 
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all religious seers? Swedenborg looked into things unseen; he 
saw a great deal through an extravagant and teeming fancy, which 
the world will not perhaps care to see ; his minute correspondences 
will not be likely to take hold of the popular reason, nor the ra- 
tional mind ; but he also saw what the world is the gainer by: the 
living existence of spiritual beings, and the laws of sympathy which 
attract and repel immortal souls. Is there any limit to inspiration ? 
Perhaps not. “‘ Why may there not then be another Jesus,’’ says 
the inquirer, “ suited to the exigencies of the future?’’ We have 
no right to say there will not be; we have no right to say what God 
and man together can do. It is enough that we have not seen his 
equal yet as a divinely inspired master. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


Ezekiel heard God say to him, “ His blood will I require at thy 
hand’’ That is, if he, Ezekiel, failed in his duty towards the 
sinner, his sin would be on the prophet’s shoulders. Do we be- 
lieve that God actually said these words to Ezekiel? If so, then 
we give color to the charge that God is accepted by the devout 
readers of the Old Testament as a severe and vindictive being. 
We do not believe that God said these actual words to Ezekiel. 
He said to him, only in a more intense way, what he says to the 
philanthropist, to every one of us in our day, “ The vice of this 
city, the corruption of this community, are on your shoulders.”’ 
Who will dare to say that it is an unjust God that speaks to him in 
this way? Who will not rather accuse himself and say, “ Un- 
faithful man, thou art afraid it is not the voice of God; thou art 
afraid of self-delusion, or thou lovest thine own ease,’”’ and so we 
have not many prophets and seers in these latter days. 

There is a sublime indifference to success — we should rather say 
independence of results—in this man. We see these qualities in 
widely different characters of the Bible. The disciples of Jesus 
tell what they did and what their enemies did without any reflec- 
tion; there is in their narrative very little personal antagonism 
towards their opponents, very little consciousness of themselves, 
except as agents of God. Under the worst persecutions, they 
calmly state that it was so ordained that their enemies should 
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do thus,—as it were, grandly commanding their foes, and mak- 
ing them God’s servants to work his will. Where did they 
get these ideas about foreordination? They were not men of 
metaphysical minds like Paul. Simply from their God-inspired 
commission, which they received from Jesus. They knew noth- 
ing about the subtleties of free-will and predestination; they 
only knew what every important actor in the Old and New 
Testament knew, that God had given them a work to do, 
that he was working with them, and man could not overthrow 
the work. In Jesus this sentiment reaches its perfection, is car- 
ried out without human frailties discoverable to the eye of man, 
and we thus see the unity between the phenomenon of Jesus’ ap- 


pearance, and the whole history of the Jews recorded in their 
ancient Scriptures. 


SALVATION AND CONDEMNATION. 


Ezekiel says, “‘ The righteousness of the righteous shall not de- 


liver him in the day of his transgression, and through his wicked- 
ness shall not the wicked man fail in the day when he turneth 
from his wickedness.’ 

The doctrine of the so-called evangelical churches seems to be 
one of complete salvation or complete damnation. But accord- 
ing to Ezekiel, stern legitimist as he appears sometimes, a man 
is saved or lost every day in exact proportion to the good or evil 
which he does. There is no finality about it. This doctrine of 
extremes is not in accordance with Nature. We have with her no 
strong dividing lines. We have no completion anywhere. We 
have hints of beauty, and touches of decay and desolation; the 
idea of perfection we gather from bits of landscape, but there 
is no thorough carrying out of it; we see defeat and ruin, but it 
is only temporary ; out of desolation springs greenness again. So 
is it with the mind and heart of man. Yet many religionists would 
have us believe that there is an exact line drawn between the hu- 
man souls that are saved, and those which are forever damned. 
They do not merely assume it; they draw the line themselves, 
and actually say who is on one side and who is on the other. 

There is no question that this doctrine, though not in accordance 
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with nature, nor philosophy, nor scripture, is suited to the mind 
of man in his lowest condition. It is like the Jews’ “ Thou shalt 
and Thou shalt not:’’ yet even in the laying down of their earli- 
est laws, a man was only punished for what he actually did. This 
doctrine of extremes makes more visible conquests in the world 
and more visible failures than the medium view of rewards 
and punishments. There are more who hasten into the ancient 
fold to flee from the-wrath to come, than are found in the liberal 
communions, and there are more who, staying outside, believe 
themselves at enmity with God, and that they can do nothing 
until the spirit of God calls them. Moreover they do not wish the 
spirit of God to call them in the manner of most of their neighbors : 
and as they know of no other way to enter the kingdom, they re- 
main perhaps through all their days, feeling themselves wanderers 
from God’s face, and outcasts from his presence. Perhaps a 
spasm of remorse arouses them in the dying hour to utter words 
of belief, in answer to the agonizing entreaties of friends ; but lef: 
to themselves they would die in the religious apathy in which they 
have lived. 

We have not a word of reproach for those who enter the 
churches in the way we have named. If they find peace and joy 
we thank God for it. But for those who are outside, is it not fair 
that another type of Christians should try their hands upon them ? 
May we not tell them how God is not expecting them to come to 
Him at any particular time, but how whenever they do a gentle 
deed He would clasp them to His bosom, — how naturally and 
sweetly Jesus lived, and how he would show them the Father in 
the simplest duties of their lives, if they would only go to Him 
and learn? Is this proselyting? Then let us all make prose- 

! 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


SEX IN EDUCATION. 


Few books published within the last twelvemonth have awakened 
so much discussion as that of Dr. E. H. Clarke on Sex in Educa- 
tion. The amount of interest shown in this discussion is a gratify- 
ing sign; for it has come, not chiefly from the sensitiveness on the 
part of women at being declared physically unequal to some of 
men’s tasks, but from a real interest in the subject of the proper 
training of the young. 

In regard to the book itself, while we disagree with some of its 
conclusions, we believe it to be a timely and helpful work. Dr. 
Clarke has clearly called attention to facts which it is folly to deny 
or ignore —a disregard of which is imperilling the lives or blight- 
ing the prospects for usefulness and enjoyment of a large portion 
of the women of our country, and bringing deterioration on our 
race. Itis charged that he has in doing so used some harsh ex- 
pressions in portraying the consequences of violating nature’s laws. 
Perhaps there is some ground for this complaint, but the whole pur- 
pose of the book is so evidently an earnest desire to arouse atten- 
tion to what he regards a stupendous danger, that we can imagine 
him replying to such criticisms in the words of the stern old Greek 
reformer, “ Strike if you will, only hear!” 

The points on which we differ from Dr. Clarke are, first, that, 
although he expressly states that a wrong method of education is 
only one among many causes of the ill health of women, yet the 
whole impression of the book is that too much study is the crying 
evil, and that it is desirable to check women’s aspirations after 
high intellectual culture —a position which we regard so unwar- 
ranted by any kind of proof, and so opposed to the best interests 
of human advancement, that we are sorry for any seeming support 
that is given to it by connecting with it facts and arguments which 
* properly considered only prove that, in the pursuit of such cul- 
ture, heed must he paid to the conditions of our physical organi- 
zation. 
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And the second point upon which we differ is that the book im- 
plies that the danger from neglect of the laws of health in study, 
is principally among girls. We think that this is at least exagger- 
ated. We recall how, in our own class in college, four out of the 
first eight either broke down entirely or else lived | ves of com- 
parative invalidism, with their promise of usefulness only partially 
fulfilled. We have no doubt that just as thrilling statements 
might easily be gathered of the consequences of abuse of the laws 
of health on the part of boys as Dr. Clarke has given in regard to 
girls. Moreover these evil consequences are in the case of boys 
just as in the case of girls, very much connected with their pecu- 
liarities of sex. And now, grateful to Dr. Clarke for the mingled 
delicacy and plainness of speech with which he has portrayed the 
madness of the too habitual disregard of the needs of women’s 
organization in the training of girls — we wish he would supple- 
ment it by a book, equally able and candid, calling the attention 
of parents and educators to the equal need of attention to the cor- 
responding dangers resulting from the organism of boys. 

As to the question of co-education of the sexes, it seems to be 
assumed by many who accept the conclusions of the book that it 
is decisive against it. Thus “ The Saturday Review,” in a com- 
mendatory notice of it, says, ‘‘ Granted that girls from fourteen to 
twenty — the critical period of education — can only work at the 
most two-thirds of the hours safely exacted from the other sex, it 
is obvious that they can never compete with the latter in actual 
attainment.”” We venture to say, however, that this book leaves 
the question of co-education comparatively untouched. In the 
first place it is well stated by Rev. Dr. Sears, in a criticism on 
this extract from “ The Saturday Review,” that “ the writer for- 
gets one general fact — that in some studies girls are quicker than 
boys and will go ahead of them with only a two-thirds allowance 
of time. In the studies of language, in reading, in orthography, 
chirography, in all studies that require quickness of perception 
and memory, girls excel boys. In some of the schools we have 
found the best mathematicians among the girls and invariably the 
highest average scholarship. They are the better educated class - 
in New England to day.” 

But even if we were to admit all that Dr. Clarke says of the 
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difference in capacity between boys and girls, the difference is 
certainly not greater than between the brightest boys and the dul- 
lest boys. Our school systems have to be. sufficiently flexible to 
suit all grades of capacity in boys, and just now in our high insti- 
tutions of learning — notably at Cambridge — the tendency is to 
make the system more and more adaptable to every variety of taste 
and ability. If we travel on an express train on long routes we 
find that even there where the aim is to get the maximum of speed, 
the schedule of time allows some margin for possible increase, so 
that if from any cause a delay occurs and at some given point the 
train is behind time, the conductor will tell us he hopes to make 
it up before the end of the route. Unless our college curriculum 
is fixed at a strain beyond that of the “ Lightning Express,” it 
will be possible to make up for any occasional absences and 
periods of rest that considerations of health may require by extra 
effort at other times. 

There are, however, other difficulties bearing on this question of 
co-education, and we regard it as not yet settled. We shall here- 
after consider it in other points of view. It is a question of great 
interest and importance, and happily it is in the way of being de- 
termined in the only satisfactory way, that is, by the practical test- 
ing of it in some of the best institutions of the land. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND MR. BEECHER. 


An Ecclesiastical Council has been called by the Church of 
the Pilgrims and the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and will be in session before this Review ap- 
pears, which promises to be an occasion of much importance 
in settling the degree of ecclesiastical authority to which indi- 
vidual Congregational churches in the Orthodox body are willing 
to submit. The occasion of the Council is to consider the action 
of the Plymouth Church (Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s) in disre- 
garding the remonstrances of sister churches in a matter of inter- 
nal discipline connected with the calumnies brought by Mr. Tilton, 
a member of the society, against the pastor. In reply to a friendly 
protest by the churches of Dr. Storrs and Dr. Buddington against 
what they deemed too loose a method of procedure in regard to 

9 
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the offending member, Mr. Beecher had said, “‘ The Congrega- 
tional churches have no more right to interfere with us than the 
Presbyterian churches have,” and in a formal reply to the letters 
of the sister churches it was declared that it is the view of the 
Plymouth Church that ‘ Congregationalism is the conduct of the 
affairs of the church by the whole brotherhood, not embarrassed by 
the unasked interference of other churches.’’ The Committee of the 
two churches inviting the Council have prepared a lengthy statement 
in which they say that the position assumed by Mr. Beecher and 
his society ‘is simply insupportable. If this is to be Congrega- 
tional practice many churches will certainly prefer to identify 
themselves with some other communion.” ‘ For who can predict 
what further divergencies from the accepted Congregational 
system may be encouraged by the authorized consciousness in a 
church of such entire independence of others as here is affirmed ? 
If the Plymouth Church were at any time hereafter to alter 
essentially its Articles of Faith, even omitting from among them 
the Divinity of our Lord, we should plainly be debarred by its 
recent resolution from any remonstrance against its action, while 
it still might insist, as emphatically as now, that from ‘ fellowship’ 
with us it would not withdraw.” Thus on both sides there appears 
to be recognized the right to “ bolt,’’ and on both sides a spirit of 
determination which will hardly permit this to be a merely formal 
convention. Eighty churches have been invited to take part in 
the Council, from all parts of the country, and it will be one of 
the most important ever assembled, considering especially the 
prominent and marked ability of the men on both sides. 

We cannot refer to this subject without saying a word upon 
the unhappy circumstance which gave rise to the whole dis- 
pute. A member of Mr. Beecher’s society had circulated 
gross charges against Mr. Beecher’s personal character, and 
when the case was brought before the church, Mr. Beecher, 
instead of yielding to the wish of many of his friends that he 
should demand a thorough investigation, chose to be content with 
the simple retraction on the part of his accuser. The public gen- 
erally have joined in denouncing his course, and have insisted that 
it is due to his reputation and to the honor and purity of the 
Christian pulpit that if the charges were all an unfounded scan- 
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dal it should be so proved. For our own part, we.wish to de- 
clare our approval of Mr. Beecher’s course. If there is any 
one symptom in the public mind that ought to be checked, 
it is its morbid craving for scandal of every kind—and a pub- 
lic investigation such as would follow from Mr. Beecher’s or Mr. 
Tilton’s trial, no matter how triumphantly Mr. Beecher’s inno- 
cence could be established, would vastly stimulate this unhealthy 
craving, and would involve the discussion about private persons 
such as must give great pain. We know nothing whatever about 
the matter, and have hardly read any of the reports concerning 
it, but we find it vastly easier to believe that considerations like 
these have determined Mr. Beecher in declining the investigation, 
than to believe that one who has been before us thirty years and 
more, known as few men are known, and who if he has shown any 
one quality has manifested that of courage and manly candor— 
has now been guilty of mean criminality, and is afraid to own it! 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


The movement which under this name has within the last few 
weeks been so prominent as to command universal attention ap- 
pears to have originated in one of the small towns of Ohio where 
intemperance prevailed to a fearful extent, and where some 
earnest women, to many of whom its horrors come terribly near, 
united to bring their arguments and entreaties to bear upon the 
sellers of whiskey, joining with them fervent prayers to God. By 
the intensity of their earnestness they won a glorious success. 
The idea spread, and now all over the land the experiment is either 
being already tried, or is being actively discussed and eagerly 
proposed. 

The movement is interesting if only as a social phenomenon. It 
has received the name of “Crusade.” The rapidity of the con- 
tagion naturally suggests the rememberance of those vast move- 
ments of the middle ages, and if we couple with this movement a 
good many kindred illustrations —as for example the recent Pil- 
grimages in France —the “ Internationalist’? movement that 
flashed all over Europe with a sudden blaze — the “‘ Grange organ- 
ization ” that in so short a time developed over a wide extent of 
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country —and very many more that will readily occur to the 
mind,— we are led to believe that there is something in the 
present condition of society in Christendom favorable to that 
quickness of sympathy and that spirit of contagion which 
makes possible quick and widespread movements in any direc- 
tion in which interest can be awakened. 

But at present we wish to speak of this movement not as a 
social phenomenon, but as to its bearing on the cause of Temper- 
ance. Is it wise? Is it likely to effect any real, lasting good? 
Or is the good likely to be more than counterbalanced by the 
harm? It is evident that opinion is seriously divided on these 
points even among those most sincerely interested in the suppres- 
sion of Intemperance. 

In the first place we have, as reported, certain definite results ; 
for example, that in fifty-five of the smaller towns in Ohio two 
hundred and forty-five saloons have been closed and fifteen thou- 
sand people have signed the pledge. Making all allowance for 
exaggeration, and for the ephemeral character of many of these 
pledges, it is hard not to believe that there is a great residuum 
of good. We cannot believe that in the reaction which it is said 
must come, it will not be found that the roused public sentiment 
which occasioned the temporary suppression has gained some 
ground — and that some individuals who were checked in their 
career of intemperance have been permanently saved. 

But there are other considerations pertaining to the details of 
the method used which give occasion to reasonable distrust. The 
course pursued is something like this. A number of women join 
together, in what are called “ praying bands,” and visit the 
places where liquor is sold, and beset them by every kind of 
proper influence till by their persistency they exact a promise 
that the selling shall cease. Now we can understand that such 
an attempt might be made in a way that would not only be 
effective, but in every point of view worthy of our heartiest 
sympathy and almost reverent admiration. If the wives and 
mothers whose homes had been saddened, whose hearts broken, 
whose lives darkened by the ruin these haunts had caused, who 
saw their loved ones powerless to resist the temptations that glared 
upon them in these drinking hells — if these women, strong in 
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their mighty love, should go to such places and beg, by all the 
considerations they could plead so well, that these sellers should 
cease their traflic—if they should mingle these entreaties with 
persistent threats, and all with prayers to God, we can easily con- 
ceive of its being a perfectly natural outgrowth of deep feeling, 
such as none could rebuke and few could resist. 

But when, because of its success in such an instance, you at- 
tempt to copy the method as a general plan of operation, it is al- 
together a different thing. The very same acts which are sub- 
lime and impressive when obviously inspired by an impulse of ex- 
alted feeling, may become ridiculous and reprehensible when em- 
ployed by deliberate purpose as part of a contrived machinery to 
accomplish an end. 

We are not surprised that already one of the judges in Ohio 
has issued an injunction forbidding, “as a nuisance,” the crowds 
of women “ obstructing the public pavements and interfering with 
persons engaged in lawful business.” We are not surprised that in 
many places the women are followed about by such crowds of idle 
boys and men as always enjoy any kind of novel excitement, and 
appear to awaken scoffing and jeering as they kneel on the side- 
walk, and pray and sing their pious hymns. We are not sur- 
prised that many religious people feel that when the forms of 
prayer are employed for sensatjonal effect it is likely to bring 
religion into contempt. And some of the accounts, as for example 
when the keeper of one of the noted saloons in New York invited 
the women to his establishment and made their visit a splendid 
advertisment, and the subject of roistering ridicule, have made us 
fear that the whole movement was coming to a disastrous failure. 

But from all these considerations what is the conclusion but 
simply this: that in this great movement there are elements that 
are good and others that are bad, and that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should try to eliminate the good so that an in- 
strumentality that has shown such possibility of effectiveness may 
not be abandoned by reason of such accompaniments, provided 
these are not inseparable from it? 

1. In the first place, it is natural to say that the movement illus- 
trates the power of moral influence. The whole history of at- 
tempts to control intemperance by legislation has shown that no 
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law avails unless it is supported by public sentiment, and this 
Crusade shows that this can succeed almost without law. The 
one element which beyond all others gives this movement strength, 
and which it indizates as the indispensable agent in a Temperance 
Reform, is this moral power of roused public opinion. However 
it may be in large cities where individuals can in great measure 
hide from it, we believe that if once the general sentiment shall 
be excited in regard to the enormity of this evil, and not burdened 
by any conflicting considerations as to the justice of this or that 
form of legislation, we might see a sweeping reform. As an 
analogous illustration, we may record that in a town near Bos- 
ton, then containing ten thousand people, during the last year of 
the War, attention was called in a social meeting of one of the 
religious societies to the fearful amount of intemperance in that 
community, and to the probable increase of it when our soldiers 
should come home and find themselves, after all the excitements of 
a campaign, exposed to the temptations of these drinking places. 
A committee was chosen to see what could be done, and measures 
were taken to excite a general interest among those who cared for 
the well-being of the-community. Backed by the public sentiment 
thus awakened, the committee went in a friendly way to every 
liquor dealer, and the result was that twenty-three of these, in- 
cluding all the most important ones, signed a pledge not to sell 
liquor for one entire year, and the few low shops whose proprie- 
tors did not sign were readily suppressed. The proprietor of the 
largest and worst establishment, who would have resisted obsti- 
nately any attempt at force, yielded to this resolute but gentle- 
manly approach, and afterwards confessed his satisfaction that he 
had been turned to a line of business more consistent with his 
self-respect. Of course the power that wrought with him was not 
the mere argument of the committee, but the force of public sen- 
timent which the committee were able to represent. We think 
that if half the energy that has been expended on politicians and 
political platforms had been used in some such way as this it 
would have produced a far better result than any we have thus 
far seen. 

2. And secondly, the case to which we have just referred helps 
also to illustrate that the religious element in this new movement 
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is perfectly legitimate. On what should our efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of society rest if not on religion? And if we apply 
to our religious instiutions the test, ‘ Ye shall know them by their 
fruits,” ought we not to desire that moral reforms like this should 
grow out of and be directly inspired by the church? But this 
does not imply that we approve the manner in which religion has 
been made use of in these reported street exercises. We think 
the use of prayer and hymn-book for mere sensational effect de- 
grades the whole sentiment about religion, makes the world dis- 
trust its sincerity, and does immense harm to the cause of religion, 
and very little service even in this immediate work to which it is 
applied. We do not believe the women most likely to take part 
in these out-of-door exercises are the women of most delicacy of 
religious sentiment and devotional habit. 

3. And the third element which we. think this movement has 
successfully embodied is the assumption that women are to be 
prominent agents in reform. Ruskin once said that the women of 
England could put a stop to war as easily as they could get a 
dinner if only they could become conscious of their power and 
have the energy to exert it. This rude beginning in Ohio and 
elsewhere in connection with the suppression of intemperance 
shows, in spite of all the errors and excesses attending it, the 
possibility of influence that we may yet hope to see exerted in 
vastly effective ways, not only in connection with this, but with 
other needed reforms. 

As to the subject of intemperance, the “ New York Evening 
Post”? has prepared an able paper, showing the cost to this coun- 
try of the liquor traffic. The figures show as follows : — 


Spirituous liquors, . . . . . . « ~ $1,344,000,000 
Brewed and fermented liquors, . . . . . 123,000,000 


Imported wines, . . . . « «© « « « « ~« 15,000,000 
eer 
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If, says the “ Post,”’ to this sum $90,000,000 be added as the 
cost of litigation, crimes, &c., growing out of intemperance, we 
have for a single year the enormous total of $1,557,000,000. 
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These figures are rendered still more formidable by their contrast 
with the cost of the necessaries of life, as follows : — 


The cost of flourand meat was . . . . $530,000,000 
The cost of cotton goods, . . ... . 115,000,000 
The cost of boots and shoes, . . . . . . 90,000,000 
The cost of clothing, . . . . . . . « « 70,000,000 
The cost of woolen goods . . . . . . . 60,000,000 
The cost of newspapers and job printing, . . 40,000,000 


Total . . . . . « « « « « « $905,000,000 


Thus these articles cost less than two-thirds the sum devoted 
to intoxicating drinks. 


Tue Youne Men’s Curistian UNION in Boston is making an 
effort which we hope will be speedily successful to secure for its 
accommodation a building adequate to its needs. Already liberal 
sums have been subscribed, and the enterprise cannot fail to com- 
mend itself to those who regard the welfare of the thousands of 
young men in Boston who in a few years will occupy leading posi- 
tions in mercantile and municipal affairs, whose character is now 
being formed, and whose future influence for good or bad depends 
very much on the influences that may be brought to bear upon 
them in this important period of their lives. Who can estimate 
what it is for a young man, away from his home, and exposed to 
the double trial of the loneliness and the distractions of a city, to 
find such an opportunity for happy occupation and wholesome 
training as is afforded by this Christian Union, with all its varied 
arrangements of reading room and lecture and gymnasium and 
sermon and social singing and games and discussions, and what- 
ever may serve healthfully to amuse and pleasantly to instruct 
and guide? We have noted with special satisfaction from week 
to week the announcements of the topics proposed for their dis- 
cussions, — generally questions of immediate practical interest 
but of no merely superficial importance. We could see that it 
was educating these young men to an intelligent interest in social 
and public affairs, and to take part as citizens in whatever might 
pertain to the welfare of society. 
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DENOMINATIONAL, 


In our last number we gave much space to a report of meetings 
held by several of the Unitarian Local Conferences. It is not 
our intention ordinarily to publish in such detail reports of this 
character, which are found in full in the “Christian Register” 
and “ Liberal Christian,” and sometimes in “* Word and Work.’’ 
We shall usually, instead, make such selection and digest as will 
give a general understanding of the movements of interest con- 
nected with the Unitarian denomination, and try to add only what 
would not in other ways come to public notice. 

The reason for making such an exception in the case of the 
reports in the last number was that, apart from the interest at- 
tached to the reports in themselves, we thought the very grouping 
together of the gatherings of Local Conferences held within a sin- 
gle month in different parts of the country helped to a compre- 
hension of the amount of activity developed by this attempt at 
organization within the Unitarian body, and to illustrate the singu- 
larly varied methods and directions of this activity, which are 
determined by no prescribed rule of uniformity, but are adapted 
in each Conference to the peculiar needs of the locality or the 
tastes and views of its members. 

Within the past month (March 10) a meeting has been held of 
the Secretaries and Treasurers of Local Conferences, called to- 
gether at the invitation of the Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, to consult upon the interests of the cause. Such 
meetings have always been found helpful, giving an opportunity 
for a comparison of views, and for making known what particu- 
lar method may have been found in any one case productive of 
good results, and for promoting a spirit of oneness and co-opera- 
tion. 

In the course of this meeting the question was raised in regard 
to the connection of the Conferences with the American Unita- 
rian Association, suggested by the fact that in some instances 
the expense of the Conference has been paid by the Association ; 
and the Conference, instead of raising money for such expendi- 
tures, has simply exerted itself to increase the general subscrip- 
tions, and paid all money raised for denominational purposes 

10 
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directly to the Association. It was explained that there was 
absolutely no connection between these two bodies, except that of 
being both interested in the same work and co-operating towards 
the same end. It was carefully guarded in the formation of the 
Conferences (in which the Association bore a prominent part) 
that they should be perfectly independent. Their efficiency, even 
when acting in closest co-operation with the Association, has 
been increased by this absolute independence, while it has per- 
mitted, what is in another way just as‘ helpful, perfectly free 
opportunity for counselling and criticising the Association’s opera- 
tions. 

It is gratifying to see how little friction has appeared in the 
working of these various bodies, and how mutually helpful they 
have been. In some instances a Local Conference, as, for exam- 
ple, that of which Lowell is the centre, has, through its officers, 
undertaken the whole work of raising the annual contribution in 
the churches of which it is composed for the American Unitarian 
Association, and has greatly increased the amount ever before 
collected. On the other hand, any Local Conference can best 
understand and superintend missionary work and needs within 
its limits ; and it is the habit of the Association to refer an appli- 
cation for aid to the officers of the Conference within whose limits 
the case may lie, and receive its approbation before acting upon 
it, and it always welcomes suggestions from any Conference in 
regard to possibilities of effort within its borders. Our instincts 
as a denomination will prevent any danger of too close entangle- 
ment between the two organizations; but we believe that it is desit- 
able to foster as much as possible, by such meetings as this, the 
spirit of harmonious and earnest co-operation, by which the effi- 
ciency of both can be so much increased. 

At the meeting referred to a series of questions was prepared, 
to be addressed in the form of a circular to the ministers of the 
denomination, with a view to information and suggestion that may 
lead to more successful and energetic efforts to create religious 
life and activity. 
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OF THINGS ABROAD. 


‘Tae Lonpon Misston ’’ is the name given to a ten days’ pro- 
gramme of religious exercises in the churches of the British me- 
tropolis of so marked a character as to have occasioned much dis- 
cussion in the English Press, both secular and religious. We 
referred to it last month in a notice of Max Miiller’s preaching in 
Westminster Abbey, and spoke of the indignation awakened 
among some members of the Established Church at so glaring an 
irregularity. But this “ irregularity’’ was slight compared with 
many of those which accompanied this ten days’ mission. In fact 
the whole conception of the movement, and many of its details, 
were utterly at variance with the usages and theories of the 
Church of England. It was nothing short of an attempt at the 
Methodist revival system, with all its machinery of agitation and 
all the instrumentalities employed in that denomination to create a 
religious excitement. Preachers and speakers from all parts of 
the country, who had any special gift for such service, were invited 
to London and asked to exert themselves in the most effective way. 
The Bishop of London went to preach to the soldiers at Welling- 
ton Barracks, and some of the most aristocratic churches were 
given up to sensational orators. In St. Peters, in Windmill 
Street, were midnight services for the revellers coming out from 
the Argyll Rooms, and the attempt was made by the most impas- 
sioned use of the imagery of Hell and Satan to make counter 
excitements sufficient to outdo those of the ball and the drinking 
saloon. The two opposite parties in the church appear to have 
proclaimed a truce, The Ritualists were allowed freely to use 
their methods even to the unrestricted use of the Confessional, and 
the Broad and Low Church advocates were sanctioned in the most 
utter violation of precedent, and the employment of any means 
they might deem likely to prove effective. 

The preachers who took part in the movement received the ap~ 
pellation of “ Missioners,’’ and the word has sprung into general 
use, with that facility of adding to our vocabulary which the Eng- 
lish are so apt to charge upon Americans, but in which they cer- 
tainly excel us. 

So far as we have seen the comments in the English Press, this 
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movement, now that it is over, is not regarded by the members of 
the Church of England themselves with any great feeling of satis- 
faction. Some doubt if, after all, any lasting good has been ef- 
fected, and some are startled and shocked to think of what has 
happened to their venerable establishment, which never before en- 
gaged in so undignified a procedure. A writer in the ‘‘ Examiner” 
signing himself “ A Broad Church Clergyman,’’ contemptuously 
says of it, “ the establishment has gushed ;’’ and he thinks that 
the disgust occasioned by it will be “ an immense impetus in the 
direction of disestablishment.’’ We are inclined to believe that, 
wholly apart from the consideration of the wisdom of this kind of 
religious agitation, some good result will come of it to the Church 
of England itself. When one gets into a rut he may be thankful 
even for a pretty hard jolt that may serve to get him out. And 
we thi. « that perhaps nothing could be more wholesome to the 
English Church, whose splendid energies seem to us to be cramped 
by the trememendous influence of tradition and routine, than such 
a shock as this has been. It has indeed, for the moment, taken the 
breath away from some of them, and has thrown all parties to- 
gether in strange confusion, but it will probably relieve some of 
their stiffness, and help them to a more ugrestrained and generous 
activity. 


THE FRIENDS OF DISESTARLISHMENT in England seem to have 
been considerably cast down by the result of the recent elections. 
The London “ Times ’’ says : — 


“The most surprising of all collapses is that of the Noncomformists 
and the Secularists. At the last election the Dissenters flattered them- 
selves that their power was at length fully recognized. The Liberal party 
proclaimed, as the immediate object of its policy, the gratification in one 
of the three kingdoms of their most cherished aims. It was about to 
disestablish a Church. The effect was intoxicating. At least—so it 
seemed to the followers of Mr Miall —the principles of dissent had es- 
tablished their predominance in English politics, and statesmen were 
invited to take due note of it. The Ministry were reminded again and 
again that they owed their majority to the great Noncomformist body, 
and at every crisis they were warned that their fate lay in the same hands. 
Nothing could exceed the confidence and complacency with which, up to 
the last, these assumptions were maintained. It was assumed as an in- 
controvertible axiom that ‘the nation’ was only waiting for an opportu- 
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nity to assert itself in favor of these friends of unlimited freedom. The 
difference-is unmistakable between the tone of the thoughtful writers and 
speakers who are advocating a future reform which they believe to be in- 
evitable, and that of men who feel themselves on the verge of triumph. 
The latter has been the tone of the advocates of Secular Radicalism for 
some time past, and many who disliked the prospect most were persuaded 
by this mere force of asservation into believing in its reality. The test 
has been applied with a completeness never before known in a general 
election, and if there is any defeat more conspicuous than another, it is 
that of the party in question.” 


A Case or Heresy AND BuaspHEMY has lately been tried 
in Glasgow, creating considerable excitement, only less wide- 
spread than that attending the celebrated “ Voysey Judgment,’ 
because it did not happen within the Established Church. The 
action was brought by Rev. John Page Hopps, the Unitarian min- 
ister of Glasgow, against an Orthodox missionary and publisher 
who had reprinted a book written by Mr. Hopps, entitled “‘ The 
Life of Jesus.’’ The offence in the mind of Mr. Hopps was the 
character of the comments with which it was accompanied; but 


the legal ground of action was that of infringement of the copy- 
right by the defendants. The latter admitted the fact of piracy, 
but defended it on the flea that the book of Mr. Hopps forfeited 
all right to protection by law, by reason of its blasphemies and 
heretical character, and especially its denial of the Deity of Christ. 
The counsel for defence quoted from the book the following pas- 
sage : — 


“When the Jews heard his words, as he told the people that God 
was in him, that he came from God, that God had sent him, and that 
his words were the words of the God, some of them were foolish enough 
to fancy that he was claiming to be God! . . . They did not understand 
the child-like simplicity of his nature. They could not see into the 
depths of that gentle and uncorrupted soul. They did not perceive that 
Jesus was only saying what every loving child says when, by long tarry- 
ing in the blessed school of reverence and love, he feels that he knows 
all the will, and has entered into all the love, of the good father or mother 
who has ever been so dear. For Jesus claimed for himself no more than 
he claimed for us.” 


“Tn this,’ the counsel continued,— 


“here was a distinct statement that Christ was mere man, and 
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that those who said he was God-man were foolish in believing his 
words, — a distinct denial of the divinity. Now according to the 
statute law of this land, it was recognized as the law of the land 
that Christ was Divine, and that law had not been abrogated. Pains 
and penalties had been done away with, but the statute law remained 
on the book. In the law of Scotland there was a perfect host of 
statutes which had been abrogated, but so far as the definition of 
blasphemy and heresy was concerned those acts still existed. There 
was one act which, as a Dissenter, he rejoiced had been repealed, so 
far as the penalty was concerned, but the act still existed, — the act of 
Charles II., after his restoration,—and in 1696 there was a person, 
named Thomas Aitkenhead, tried under it for impugning the divinity of 
Christ, and using blasphemous expressions in regard to him, and he was 
convicted and hanged, as reported in ‘Arnot’s Criminal Trials.’ Luckily 
such a thing could not take place now. He maintained that Mr. Hopps 
could still be indicted at common law for promulgating doctrines against 
the law of the land. Where an act was to give protection, it was on the 
assumption that the parties to be protected were within the law of the 
land ; if they were not, they were no more entitled to protection than a 
smuggler would be for smuggled goods taken.” 


The Sheriff-substitute Bunting decided the case in favor of Mr. 
Hopps, and in reviewing the points of the case he expresses the 
opinion that — 


“The language used regarding the book in “the pleading of the peti- 
tioner was strictly true, —‘the thought of the book is devout, the spirit 
of it is reverential, and the language pure.’ It is written by a clergy- 
man of the sect called Unitarians. It is not controversial in its treat- 
ment; and contains no express denial of the doctrine of the Divinity of 
the second person of the Trinity, although, unquestionably, there are to 
be found in it explanations of incidents in the life of Jesus which make 
it plainly appear that in the view of the author Christ was man and not 
God. It is, in fine, a devout and reverent account, written in a simple 
and pleasing manner, of the life and doings of Christ from a Unitarian 
point of view. There is not one sneering or scoffiing word, not even one 
controversial word, in the whole book. There is no profanity, no scur- 
rility, no offensive statement or negation of Christian doctrine, to be 
found within its boards. The question which is raised by the respond- 
ent is whether a Unitarian clergyman promulgating the peculiar tenets 
of his church in a form the least offensive is to be regarded as a literary 
outlaw, and his work to be denied the protection which the law accords 
to all literary property. The question seemed to the Sheriff-substitute 
to be conclusively settled by the opinions expressed by the judges who 
were consulted by the House of Lords in the case of Shore v. Wilson, 
Clark and Finnelly. Mr. Justice Maule held that there was no statute in 
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force prohibiting the preaching or profession of Unitarian doctrines, and 
Mr. Justice Erskine was of opinion that any man might, without subject- 
ing himself to any penal consequences, soberly and reverently examine 
and question the truth of the doctrines of Christian faith. Such being 
the law of England on the question, if we turn to Scotch authority we 
find Lord Jeffrey saying, in the case of the General Assembly of the 
Baptist Church v. Taylor, III., D., p. 1033, ‘Where there is nothing in 
the tenets of any religious sect which is contrary to express law, to good 
morals, or to public decency, the Lord Ordinary can see no ground upon 
which any distinction can be taken in a civil court between one tolerated 
sect and another. There can be no doubt that by the existing law the 
sect of Unitarians is entitled to the fullest measure of toleration, and it 
would be absurd to hold that there was anything to corrupt virtue or 
outrage decency in tenets which have been advocated in our own day by 
men of such eminent talents, exemplary piety, and pure lives as Price, 
Priestley, and Channing; and to which there is reason to think that 
neither Milton nor Newton were disinclined.’ ” 


The whole case is curious simply as showing that even at this 
day such an attitude towards Unitarian opinion is possible. Prob- 
ably this trial, and the yet more conspicuous one of Rev. Mr- 
Knights, of Dundee, in the Presbytery of the Free Church of 


Scotland, last year, will do much to bring about discussion and its 
inevitable results. 


THe GerMAN PoLicy in reference to the Roman Catholic 
Church is becoming a more and more prominent feature of 
European affairs. The most recent incident in connection with 
it is the arrest and imprisonment of Count Ledochowski, Arch- 
bishop of Posen, for refusing to submit to the decrees of gov- 
ernment; and the Catholic clergy generally must choose now 
which they will obey, the laws and authority of the State, or the 
command of their spiritual Head, the Vicar of the Church at 
Rome. The Ultramontane party are doing their utmost to influ- 
ence the popular mind, and the severity of the government has 
given them much occasion to use the powerful word “ persecu- 
tion’’ with which to enlist sympathy on their side. Archbishop 
Ledochowski, in a long Pastoral, compares his own sufferings to 
those of the Redeemer, and expresses his conviction that “ his 
cross, heavy as it is, will be only for a brief season.”’ It 
comforts this party to remember that in 1837 an Archbishop of 
Posen was sent to prison, under very similar circumstances, and 
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that the act was almost immediately followed by such an uprising 
of true Catholic sentiment that it became the means of re-establish- 
ing the very Ultramontanism which it was designed to overthrow. 
In considering the likelihood that such may be the result of the 
present action, there are two elements of difference the power of 
which remains to be proved. One of these is the extent to which 
the Papal authority has been weakened by the liberalizing influ- 
ences of the age and the great political events of the last few 
years; and the other is that in 1837 there was no resolute and 
able head of the State, and now there is Bismarck. 

In regard to the precise question at issue, Bismarck is constant 
in declaring that he has no wish to interfere with the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church. He is willing that they shall adopt the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility, or any others, provided they do not 
clash with the allegiance which every individual owes to the State. 
The priests are paid by the State, and must be under State con- 
trol; and, further than that, the government demands that “ the 
clergy of whatever denomination shall receive an education such 
as will bring them in contact with the best and truest ideas of this 
age, and with the general interests of the whole community,” and - 
that the State shall be protected against the dangers which come 
from an ignorant priesthood. 

It is hard at this distance to decide whether the very harsh 
measures which the German government have adopted are just or 
wise, because we in this country perhaps do not understand the 
dangers to which monarchical governments are exposed, nor the 
complications which centuries of antagonism have developed in the 
states of Europe, and which make it imperative to watch and 
check the pretensions of Papal rule. It is very generally believed 
in Europe that the French and German War was due to the influ- 
ence of Rome. It is certain that it was declared almost simul- 
taneously with the proclamation of Papal Infallibility; and it is 
certain that a Jesuit influence was powerfully at work in the 
Tuilleries, especially through the Empress Eugenie, who had been 
trained to bigotry by her Spanish education. Moreover it is very 
certain that everywhere in Europe at the present time the Uultra- 
montane influence is fomenting disturbance. It is so in Spain, in 


Italy, in Austria, in Switzerland, and in France. It is signifi- 
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cant that in France even so Catholic a government as that of 
MacMahon — whose wife was one of the leaders in the recent 
pilgrimages — found it necessary to rebuke the bishops for their 
inflammatory pastorals, and to suppress the “‘ Univers,’’ the Ultra- 
montane organ, because of its menacing tone stimulating the French 
hatred of Germany. 

As to the question itself between the government of Germany 
and the priesthood, probably Bismarck is honest and correct in 
declaring that it is simply a question of the authority of a State 
in its own civil affairs. Indeed, Archbishop Manning himself 
frankly avows this- in his address before a meeting of Catholic 
sympathizers in England. He says, “The Church is separate 
and supreme ;’’ and by supreme he means “ any power which is 
independent, and can alone fix the limit of its own jurisdiction, 
and can thereby fix the limits of all other jurisdictions. But the 
Church of Jesus Christ, within the sphere of revelation of faith 
and morals (all of which it defines itself), is all this, or is noth- 
ing, or worse than nothing, an imposture or a usurpation.”’ 

The particular measures adopted by the government have been 
as follows: a law (already referred to) in regard to the educa- 
tion of the clergy; a law forbidding appeals from its own courts 
to Rome; a refusal to allow excommunication to be published 
without sanction of government; and a prohibition to bishops 
against arbitrarily removing priests from one cure to another 
without government sanction,—in short, it places the Catholic 
on the same footing in all these respects with Protestant denomi- 
nations. 

Perhaps the present difficulties in enforcing what appear to be 
equitable regulations are greater from the fact that in recent years 
the policy of the German government has been to favor the Ultra- 
montane party, which always sided with the monarchy against the 
liberals in political affairs. 

Two meetings have been held in. Senili for the purpose of 
expressing approbation and sympathy to the German government. 
At one of them a letter was read from Dean Stanley, carefully 
reviewing the whole subject, and unqualifiedly justifying its action, 
which he shows by historical precedents to be the same that had 


been adopted by leading powers of Europe on many occasions of 
II 
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Papal aggression. In reply to the resolutions adopted at one of 
these meetings the Emperor of Germany has written a letter to 
Earl Russell, saying that this is only the continuation of “ the 
struggle maintained through centuries past by German Emperors 
of earlier days against a power the domination of which has in no 
country of the world been found compatible with the freedom and 
welfare of nations.’’ “I accept the battle,” he continues, “ in 
the spirit of regard for the creed of others and of Evangelical 
forbearance which has been stamped by my forefathers on the laws 
and administration of my States.’’ As we have already said, it 
is difficult for us to put ourselves sufficiently into sympathy with 
the state of things to pass intelligent judgment upon the action of 
the German government, but our love of religious freedom cannot 
help regretting that it has been necessary to go so far. 


“Tue Reticrous Crisis Iv Evrope’’ is the title of an arti- 
cle by M. Renan, in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,’’ in the 
course of which he gives his views on the position and prospects 
of the “ Old Catholic’? movement. He says some sort of schism 
in the Romish Church was inevitable after the (Zcumenical Coun- 
cil in countries like Germany, where, as he says, — 









“A Catholic with a little culture has almost Protestant habits of 
thought; he knows what his religion is, argues upon it, admits this, - 
rejects that. By the side of the bishop and the priest most of the Ger- 
man Catholic countries have a doctor of theology, whose decisions in 
matters of faith and morals are sometimes regarded as having superior 
authority to those of the bishop. A lay teacher is also often employed 
to teach religion in the public educational establishments. It was among 
these doctors and professors of theology, whose knowledge of the sacred 
texts showed them how far tradition was being departed from, that the 
Old Catholic movement naturally took its rise. This was the fruit of 
teaching theology in the universities, instead of in the Catholic semina- 
ries, as in other Catholic countries, . . . Catholic professors of theology 
in Germany ... were constantly engaged in religious discussion with 
the Protestant professors. . . . Dr. Ddéllinger, the champion of Catholic 
theology, on being consulted as to the new dogmas, replied that if they 
were promulgated all would be lost. This great strategist saw that the 
new dogmas would render it impossible to argue any further against the 
Protestants. . . . The majority of the known theologians of the German 
Catholic universities concurred in this opinion, — and their opposition to 
the dogma of Infallibility was openly avowed. These rebellious theolo- 
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gians were joined by some accomplished laymen, who were theologians 
themselves, and were thoroughly versed in the historical and critical 
researches on which studious Germany delights to employ her days and 
nights.” 


But M. Renan believes that the importance of the movement 
has been greatly overrated. It is significant that — 


“ Not a single bishop ventured to place himself in a state of schism 
after the proclamation of the dogma. And a movement in Catholicism 
which takes place without the co-operation of the episcopate must neces- 
sarily be a very limited one. The schism of the Old Catholics, serious 
as it is, has, in fact, hitherto been a demonstration of second-rate impor- 
tance, remarkable for the scientific knowledge and high character of 
those who have taken part in it, but limited as regards the number of its 
adherents. This small Church comprises among its members profes- 
sors, doctors of divinity, priests, persons of the higher middle class ; but 
the mass of the people do not join in it, and a Church can have no exist- 
ence without being supported by the masses. I see in this new Church 
many pastors, but a small flock; much knowledge of canonical law, but 
few christenings, few burials, few marriages. And what is a Church that 
does not christen, bury, and marry? The Old Catholic movement will 
last; but I think it will not decide the future of German Catholicism. It 
will be merely a Protestant sect the more.” 


The slight success of the movement in France he accounts for 
by the prevalence of either extreme ignorance on religious sub- 
jects or of utter indifference. 


“In France people no longer understand how any one can adhere 
seriously to this or that confession of faith. At the bottom of our reli- 
gious feeling, which is entirely external and political, there is a skepti- 
cism which is to a certain extent judicious. . . . The feeling which 
makes us look upon all theological discussion as a mark of foolishness 
and bad taste is based on the deep-rooted and very true opinion that in 
such matters nothing can properly be said to be either true or false. 
Italy adopts the same view as France, . . . and if the Cduncil had not a 
political as well as a religious character, the Italians would have paid but 
little attention to it. Indeed, Italy preceded France in this respect. The 
Italian Averroists of the second half of the Middle Ages, the Pagans of 
the fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth, reasoned in 
exactly the same manner. Superstition, they said, is good for the super- 
stitious, ‘Mundus vult decipi; decipiatur.’” 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent German Theological Books. 


Dr. Gustav Oehler issues the first volume of a “Theology of the 
Old Testament ” (Theologie des Alten Testament), a thick octavo of 
five hundred and sixty-six pages. It is rather a book of antiquities 
than a theology. There is a good deal of irrelevant matter, and the 
spirit of the book is narrow and intolerant. Dr. Oehler adopts the 
old threefold division of the Hebrew Scriptures, into Mosaism, 
Prophetism, and “ Chokma.” He hardly notices the later criticism. 
“ Mosaism” is treated in this first volume, which shows evidence of 
long and careful study. 

A second edition of the valuable condensed commentary of Thenius 
has just been published (kursgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch des 
alten Testaments, pp. 518). It is aliberal work. The recent Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian discoveries are brought into use. 

All that Ewald writes will be original, ingenious, affluent in 
scholarship and suggestive. This is true of his Biblical Theology 
(Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Bunder), of which the first half of the second volume is given to 
the Jews. In this he divides the doctrine of God into three parts, 
“The Spirit and God,” —“ God and Man,” — “and the three ground 
truths concering God.” The book has rather the character of special 
essays on particular topics, sometimes open to question, — as, for in- 
stance, the introduction of the “Hosts of Heaven,” in explaining 
Jahveh of Hosts. But the reasoning is philosophic and the general 
treatment masterly. 

Fritz Hartung edits from the Manuscripts of his father, J. A. Har- 
tung, the fourth part of the Greek Religion and Mythology (Die 
Religion und “Mythologie der Griechen). This part deals with the 
children of Jews and the Heroes. The short preface treats of the 
place of the divinised beings, binding so the volume to previous 
volumes. Some classes of these “divinised” are given: 1. The 
“ goru” deities, as Dionysus, Hermes, and Apollo; 2. The Founders 
of States, of Religions, and mysteries; 3. Heroic leaders, such as 
Achilles, Theseus, Pelias, Pelops; 4. Seers and prophets. The book 
has immense erudition, but is sometimes careless in statement. 

An interesting tract of ninety-four pages by Antoine Levy (die 
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Exegese bei des fransosischen Israeliten vom 10, bis 14, Jahr hun- 
dert) tells of the medieval Jewish interpreters, a class of men little 
known in history, but learned, acute, industrious, and close students of 
Scripture. He divides them into two classes, Northern and Southern, 
and shows the differing methods of these classes. The Southern Jews 
from their relations with the more educated Spanish Arabic Jews 
have a more scientific criticism. Levy lacks acquantance with the 
best German studies in Jewish literature, and seems not to know that 
Geiger, Jellinek and others have sketched some of his worthies. He 
borrows, however, quite freely from Geiger. The German edition of 
his book is a translation from the original French; and a French 
Jew has French vanity and contempt of foreigners, even of his own 
race and religion. 

It is just nine hundred years since a Bishopric was established at 
Prague. Anton Frind, a fanatical Catholic, takes occasion of the 
anniversary to print an elaborate panegyric on the virtues and faith 
of the long line of prelates in that See: (Die Geschichte der Bichofe 
und Erzbischofe von Prag). Protestants will hardly appreciate his 
labor, or be much edified by his account of the Bohemian “ Reforma- 
tion,” which means the extermination of the Protestantism from the 
land. Herr Frind has faith in persecution. 

Germany has an Arnold, — hardly less famous and influential than 
the Master of Rugby, — Gottfried Arnold. Franz Dibelius tells his 
story enthusiastically and well in a volume of more than three hun- 
dred pages. In this volume Arnold appears as a Church historian, 
a writer of sacred lyries, a mystic, a preacher, and a man of profound 
spiritual wisdom and experience. He made a “new departure” in 
Church History, in treating other elements of the religious life as of 
equal importance to the creed confession. He was a rational pietist. 
His work came at the close of the seventeenth and at the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries. 

“Through strife to peace,” — tlft is the idea of Dr. Franz Over- 
beck in his work on the Christhood of our present theology (ueber 
des Christlichkeit unserer heutigen Theologie). But we can hardly 
call the work “irenic” which hits right and left, friends as well as 
foes, Luthardt the apologist as well as Strauss the atheist, Hoffman 
as well as Keim; which insists fiercely that science and religion cannot 
be harmonized, and which allows the Pastor to have a double life, — 
to be one thing as a minister and another as a man. The author does 
not appreciate the essence of religion, much less of Christianity. 
Some of his criticisms, however, are keen and just. 
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Ethiopic Manuscript. 


In October, 1873, a workman found in the Railway Station House 
at Jackson, Michigan, a singular roll of parchment, of which he could 
make nothing. After a vain endeavor of several weeks to find out its 
meaning, he sent it to Ann Arbor, where it was examined, and pro- 
nounced to be a prayer-book in the Ethiopic language. The manu- 
script is exactly six feet in length, three and a half inches in breadth, 
and is made of three strips of strong parchment sewed together. At 
the top of the first strip is a well-executed drawing of the guardian 
angel of the sanctuary, with large wings and a drawn sword. At the 
top of the second strip is a drawing of the altar and the cross upon 
it, with cherubs on either side. At the top of the third strip are 
figures of the officiating priest consecrating the elements, and on 
either side of him assistants, holding the vases of water and of wine. 
At the end of the Manuscript is the Oriental cross, with the sacred 
face at the intersection. The script is very neat and clear, sometimes 
in black, sometimes in red letters, probably marking the portion read 
by the priest alone, and the portion read by the congregation. The 
separate sections are marked by dotted lines. The age of the manu- 
script it is impossible to tell. In one or two places the parchment is 
worn, but it is, as a whole, very well preserved, and the colors of the 
ink are fresh. It was probably copied by some Coptic or Syrian 
monk, and may have belonged to one of the delegates from the East 
to the Evangelical Alliance, and dropped accidentally as they were on 
their way to Chicago. No trace of the ownership has thus far been 
found. Its proper place is in the Museum of some University, or in 
the Library of the Oriental Society, unless its owner should be found. 
The finder can make no use of it, but he prizes it as a wonderful cu- 
rosity and treasure. The faces of the manuscript are unmistakably 
Coptic. 


A Comparative History of Religions. By James C. Moffatt, DD., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary in Princeton. Part II. 
Latin Scriptures, Progress and Revolutions of Faith. New York: 
Dodd & Mead; 12 vo., pp. 316, 

There are two ways in which the study of “ Comparative Religion” 
may be followed. The first is the scientific way, by comparison of 
myths, traditions, customs and opinions among different races and 
nations: a way which is zealously and laboriously followed by students 
like Max Miiller, but which is not far enough advanced as yet to 
make its results very clear or interesting to average readers. The 
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other is the more modest, and perhaps to other people more useful 
way, followed by the author of this book. It is to assume one series 
of events, traditions, and scriptures, comparatively familiar, as the 
type — to deal with these uncritically, and to make them a point of 
departure or standard of comparison in dealing with such others as are 
easiest brought into a common view. We say “perhaps more useful,” 
because to the ordinary student the main thing is to enlarge the intel- 
lectual horizon. Moral and mental sympathy once running out beyond 
the conventional boundaries, the larger results of a scientific study 
are sure to be revealed in time. The author may hold to the strict 
line of Hebrew tradition, as to Eden and the Flood; but to his stu- 
dents, who have never been invited to compare them with Persian or 
Greek cosmogonies, the traditional view is sure to be greatly altered 
in its perspective. 

The method of the present book may be very briefly stated. After 
an exposition of the correct idea as to the development of Hebrew 
institutions and religious life, the analogies of various other religions 
are brought into view, following in order of thought, which gives the 
sympathy and sequence of a sort of real evolution. The series thus 
tested may be exhibited as follows: 1. The simple primitive religious 
sentiment is followed by an increasing multiplicity of fears, both 
moral and ritual, which are at length embodied in a national code. 2. 
Hence formalism, hierarchy and institutionai religion.are more and 
more divided from the interior life. 3. This same movement of refor- 
mation, reverting to the earlier simplicity of morals and faith, the 
faith meanwhile being formulated and justified in a system of philos- 
ophy. 4. As reason cannot supply the place of faith, the way is open 
to the opposite views of nature — worship and pantheistic speculation 
— tendencies which have not been accepted except in the “ Hebrew- 
Christian Scriptures,” and the institutions which have rested on their 
authority. 

The illustration of these points, Hebrew, Chinese, Hindoo, Persian 
and Greek, is given with good variety and fairness; and a list of some- 
thing over a hundred tities will direct the student to pretty ample 
sources of larger information. 


Record of Mr. Alcott’s School, exemplifying the principles and meth- 
ods of Moral Culture. Third edition, revised. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1874. 

The republication of this volume, nearly forty years after its first 
appearance, is due to the suggestion of Miss Alcott, who, in her book 
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on “ Little Men,” portrayed a system of education in the Plumfield 
School, for which she says she has received commendation as though 
the idea was her own, when really it was only reproducing the sys- 
tem actually tried by her father so long ago. The volume is chiefly 
a journal of the daily incidents in the school of Mr. Alcott, written 
by Miss E. P. Peabody, who was his assistant and his admiring dis- 
ciple. Her own later experience has led her to qualify somewhat her 
former approval of the system, and even in the original account of it 
we think it appeared to its best advantage, as colored by her own 
womanly feelings. She was the Xenophon to this Socrates, and the 
strong peculiarities of the sage are softened and made more attractive 
by the clearness of style and the practical sense and intelligent hu- 
man sympathy of his recorder. 

Mr. Alcott’s idea, on which he based his system of instruction, is 
stated by Miss Peabody to be this: “That contemplation of spirit is 
the first principle of human culture, the foundation of self-education,” 
and “this principle he begins with applying to the education of the 
youngest children.” His method of applying it was chiefly in the 
Socratic way of asking questions, and in this book we have a daily 
journal of his questions and the answers for five consecutive weeks. 
We confess that the very idea of having the words of teaching writ- 
ten down by a reporter gives a stilted air to the school, a certain im- 
pression of unnaturalness, of consciously doing for effect, which we 
feel all along in reading the record. And our spirit ached sometimes 
in thinking of the little scholars when being exercised on some of his 
lessons. For example, “a great deal of time was given to explaining 
the philosophy of expression. They were taught to see that sculp- 
ture, painting and words were only different modes of expression. . 
They were led to consider how words body forth thoughts, signing 
external objects and suggesting internal facts of the spirit. External 
fact was discriminated from internal truth, and the youngest children 
were exercised on such questions as these: Is Jove in the mind or out 
of the mind? Is a book in the mind or out of the mind? Is size in 
the mind or out ot the mind?” The exercises on words were espe- 
cially frequent, and many of them are given in detail e.g., in 
studying the word none, it “ was referred to its origin in the words no 
one. Mr. Alcott asked them if they could think of nothing at all, or 
if they did not think of some or one in order to be able to get at the 
abstract idea of nothing.” The ages of these incipient metaphysicians 
varied from three years to twelve years! One day after an especial- 
ly abstruse lesson of this kind, Mr. Alcott asked the children “ which 
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was most interesting, such conversation as this or conversation about 
steam-engines or such things.” It seems there was at first some hesi- 
tation, but the teacher continued by asking the brightest boy “if he 
knew he had a mind before he came to this school? He said yes. If 
he ever thought before? Yes. If he ever thought about his 
thoughts? No. If he liked to think about his thoughts? Yes. If 
he liked it better than to think about anything else? Yes. If it en- 
tertained him? Yes, yes, yes. Mr. Alcott then asked all those who 
liked to think about their thoughts better than about how things were 
made and done, to hold up their hands; and almost every scholar held 
up his hand for thoughts.” ? 

We are inclined to believe that if one with the same faculty and 
the same enthusiasm as Mr. Alcott, had been illustrating a steam-en- 
gine, or how things are made and done, it would not have required so 
much arguing to make them hold up their hands, and we cannot agree 
with Mr. Alcott in the prominence he gives to this kind of subject in 
his teaching. Miss Peabody quotes, in justification of it, from Mad- 
ame Necker de Saussure, who says, in her work on “ Progressive 
Education,” that “the younger children are the more exclusively they 
are moral beings,” and says “ phrenologists declare that conscientious- 
ness is, generally speaking, larger in proportion in children than in 
adults,” &c. But there is a great difference between cultivating the 
moral perceptions and this intellectu&l analysis of them, and we care 
more for that delicate moral nature which a true teacher may help to 
develop by watchful and judicious management without ever defining 
the meaning of its qualities, than we do for the most remarkable pre- 
cocity in tracing ideas and sensations, and power of “self-analysis,” 
such as some of these “ little men” displayed. 

But we do not wish to present merely criticisms and objections, 
which in fact belong only to the exaggeration, and what we think oc- 
casional misapplication of the system of Mr. Alcott, and not to its 
essential principle. In regard to this we believe it deserves careful 
study, along with the somewhat analogous system which has been de 
veloped by Froebel. 

One thing in which as an educator Mr. Alcott gave an example, is 
the manner in which he absolutely insisted on attention from his 
pupils. He would: not allow the listlessness which is so often ob- 
served in schools, and so he trained the children to habits of applica- 
tion, and his success in this is enough in itself to make his experiment 
worthy of being recorded. 

12 
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Five Weeks in a Balloon ; or, Journeys and Discoveries in Africa by 
Three Englishmen. Compiled in French by Jules Verne. From 
the original notes of Dr. Ferguson, and done into English by “ Wil- 
liam Lachland.” With forty-eight Heliotype Illustrations. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. pp. 845, 12mo. 

Many surprising books of African travel have appeared in these 
last years. Barth, and Livingstone, and Burton, and Krapf and 
Baker, have all in their veracious narratives taxed credulity severely, 
and shown that truth is stranger than fiction. But Mr. Verne’s lively 
books prove that a witty Frenchman can go further, and in his fiction 
make the truth stranger than it really is. The successful voyage here 
described is by no means impossible, by no means so dangerous as the 
voyage which Messrs Wise and Donaldson proposed, It is safer to 
cross a continent through the air than to cross an ocean through the 
air. The mortified aeronauts of New York may take comfort in this 
Frenchman’s story, which is so reasonable that it ought to be true. 
The mechanical and chemical contrivance for saving gas, and dispens- 
ing with ballast, in balloons, may yet prove to be more than a wild 
fancy. It is a hint on which the navigators of the air will do well to 
act. 

The fun of the airy voyage is quite as fresh as that of Mr. Phileas 
Fogg’s swift journey round the world. The three “sailors of the 
air” have perilous adventures enough to delight the most daring 
school boy. They catch fevers, meet tempests, almost hit mountains 
and volcanoes, are broiled with heat, suffocated, starved, have fights 
with wild birds, and wild beasts and wild men; and see all sorts of 
wonderful things, without any supernatural machinery of “spiritual 
experiences.” One of the party is a philosopher, one is a sportsman, 
one is a jester, —a sort of Sam Weller, — and all are very entertain- 
ing companions. The interest of the story does not fall off ona 
single page, from beginning to end. Excellent use is made of the 
actual discoveries of famous travellers; and the new revelations are 
likely to be verified by future travellers. This double balloon, that 
has done its work so well, may be the pioneer of actual balloon ex- 
cursions, which shall verify conjectures about the sources of the Nile 
and the Niger, and let the world know, whether Africa will be avail- 
able for civilization when the other continents shall be exhausted. 

Who Mr. “ William Lackland” is, we can not conjecture. He is a 
spirit translator; and his English idiom is so good, there are so few 
French terms in his phrase, that some will wickedly doubt if he is a 
translator at all, and if the name is not a fictitious name on the title 
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page. If the book was originally French, its nationality is well dis- 
guised, and it is very just to England and English things. The helio- 
type illustrations are exquisite in their clearness and their finish. No 
more entertaining volume has ever come from the press of Osgood. 


Artists and Arabs; or, Sketching in Sunshine. By Henry Black- 
burn. With numerous Illustrations. Price $1.50. 

The “Saunterer’s Series,” of which this charming little volume is 
the eleventh, is a variety of book-making which all who love beauty 
and convenience will appreciate and praise. The watered green of 
the embossed covers, the delicate tint of the smooth leaves, the wide 
space between the lines, the clear type, the nice engravings, and the 
light weight for the hand, make these volumes just the thing for rail- 
way reading, just enough for a ride of three or four hours. But the 
books are not merely pretty. They will entice to a second reading, 
on the merit of their contents. This sketch-book of Mr. Blackburn 
tells all about Algiers and its surroundings, the races, the costumes, 
the houses, and roofs, and streets, and cafés, and mosques, the palm- 
trees, and aloes, and cactus, the sea-views and land-views, the desert 
and the mountains, the “ modes,” Moorish and Jewish, the old men 
and the young girls, everything which an artist would be likely to 
see and rejoice in. Storm alternates with sunlight, and night scenes 
come in. The pen sketches are lavish in color. Of adventure 
there is very little. It is the record of a quiet winter, spent in look- 
ing and dreaming, in work with the imagination and work at the 
easel. Mr. Blackburn is not concerned with the past history or the 
future fate of this French Arab colony; what its religion will be, 
or even what its morals are. The social and political questions are 
wholly passed by. He went to see the landscape and the groups, and 
not to get statistics. And he has described admirably the lazy life 
of these Moors, beside which the dolce far niente of Naples is 
positively exciting,— the luxury of sitting listless in the sunshine, 
doing nothing and probably thinking of nothing from morning to 
night, nearly realizing the perfect bliss of the Buddhist Nirvana. 


A Man of Honor. By George Cary Eggleston. Illustrated. Price 

$1. 50. 

This story is put out by Mr. Eggleston as tentative. He is anx- 
ious to know if he can “write a pretty good story,” and sends this 
venture to the critics, in hope of a favorable answer. He will prob- 
ably get such an answer. The story is “pretty good,” “fair to mid- 
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dlin’,” as the Yankees say,— but not remarkable in any way. The 
plot has complication, but not that of the stories of Wilkie Collins. 
The characters are fairly drawn, but not as the characters of George 
Eliot’s novels. The moral tone is commendable; gambling and drink- 
ing are discouraged, but not as vehemently as by Dr. Holland. 
There is a spice of humor, and there are touches of satire; but not 
such humour as that of Holmes or such satire as that of Thackeray. 
The first chapters lead us to expect linguistic and grammatical discus- 
sions; the “man of honor” is a purist in speech and is vexed by the 
provincial phrases of the Virginian aristocracy. But his philological 
ardor seems to fail when he falls in love, and he forgets to cavil 
at the eccentricities of dialect of his fair one and her friends. The 
story is short, the time of it is short, and it is hardly more than a 
simple drama with three scenes, the first in Philadelphia, the second 
in Virginia, the third in New York city. The two characteristic acts 
of the hero of the story are that he goes to jail as a criminal rather 
than disclose the weakness of a dead cousin, and that he gives up the 
work of a college professor with a salary of two thousand dollars to 
become a New York editor. Is this a chapter of personal history ? 
The illustrations of the story are about as good as the story itself, 
not heliotypes by any means, nor yet blots upon the page. The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster thus far is Mr. Eggleston’s best production. 
The present volume has little of the “wild puckery flavor,” as Mr. 
Lowell would say, of that queer book. Mr. Eggleston must make 
another effort before he will get a verdict from the press on his ca+ 
pacity to write a really strong storys He is certainly not yet the 
American novelist. 


Thorpe Regis. By the author of “ Rose Garden” and “ Unawares.” 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This book has been so highly praised, that we had good courage in 
opening it, and we have not been seriously disappointed. It certainly 
begins charmingly, as the author particularly excels in picturing 
country scenes, and the tranquil delights of an English village, which 
scenes appear on the first pages, and run like a sweet brook flashing 
along through the whole volume. 

Her story as it develops shows some fine studies of character, and 
the conversations are well managed. Her common talk of young 
folks reminds us somewhat of George Eliot, but perhaps only because 
she is portraying the same class of people who talk in about the same 
way. We confess we are somewhat tired of the conversation of the 
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English poor people on the pages of the novel. We do not object to 
its homeliness, and we enjoy its wit, but for the sake of our common 
humanity, we would like to see that these poor people have after 
their fashion some noble ends in view, as well as the better educated. 
Great writers ought certainly to see beyond the surface, and cultivate 
in these people a higher self-respect, which shall put them in a better 
position before the eyes of the world. Perhaps it is our American 
ideas of equality that lead us to feel so, but we think we have seen 
nothing in the lower classes of France, Italy, or Spain, so depress- 
ing to the observer as the aspect of the English poor. 

The writer introduces upon her pages a dissenting minister: here 
we are again reminded of George Eliot: she has, of course, the same 
right to introduce him, only we must protest in this age of the world, 
against that innocent or intentional ignorance, which must always 
represent a dissenter from the Church of England as an uneducated, 
narrow, ascetic enthusiast. For dramatic -effect it does very well in 
contrast to the cultured, refined and somewhat prim clergyman of the 
church, but in reality, gives a very one-sided impression of the dis- 
senting ministers of England. We must confess too, that we are 
weary of the round of characters that-we meet in English novels, 
particularly those written by women. The country squire, the 
clergyman, the village lawyer, the country baronet, the respectable 
doctor, the jolly gardener, and the town gossip. Certanly here seems 
to be variety enough. But then they all do and say the same style 
of things in their novels. Perhaps it is owing to the narrowness of 
provincial life in England. Yet Shakespeare was an Englishman : 
but his characters never repeat themselves, and they so appeal to our 
universal sympathy, that they might as far as our interest goes, just 
as well be born in any other part of the world as where they really 
are. 

As the story goes on, it gradually loses its interest to the readers, 
not from any serious defect, but merely from that want of force and 
originality, without which no novel in the present age can have a 
strong hold upon the attention of thinking people. The moral per- 
ceptions, as we have said before, are fine and delicate, the style is ex- 
cellent, and we have no doubt the story will benefit many young per- 
sons. 
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PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


Address at Mendon, Mass., before the Worcester County Unitarian Con- 
Jerence. By Rev. Carlton A. Staples. 


This Address is a historical sketch of the First Church in the Town 
of Mendon— and possesses an interest not merely local, because the 
experiences it records are a type of what would be found in other 
Massachusetts towns, and we get from the Address the flavor of early 
New England society. 


“ Nothing is more evident than that the first settlers and early inhabi- 
tants of this town were religious people. They believed in doing all 
things for “the glory of God and the advancement of the cause of 
Christ.” They expected to make this a Christian community according 
to their ideas of what Christianity requires. This settlement, twenty 
miles away from any other, was made, as they repeatedly declare, to 
promote the glory of God, and for the enjoyment of godly people. It 
was a rule laid down at the begining, that “ none but honest and godly 
men ” should be allowed to settle here. 

“But the first settlers not only had a deep concern for the moral and 
religious welfare of the people about them, but they had an earnest de- 
sire for efficient and good government. In 1672, it was ordered, that 
“If any person or persons neglect attending town meeting, being legally 
warned, they shall pay as a fine to the town’s use two shillings apiece 
for their neglect, without it.be upon more than ordinary occasion: and 
if any depart the meeting before it be dismissed, they shall pay as afore- 
said.” This was a wise precaution, says Mr. Staples, against ill-con- 
sidered measures, originated by any party, clique or ring. How much 
wretched jobbing and scheming would be defeated in all our towns and 
cities, if the whole people were compelled to exercise their political 
privileges! In 1671, the selectmen give the following notice, viz: ‘We 
have formerly ordered, and do now again order, that in all common 
highways there be left standing the chief trees to be for shelter of cattle 
in the heat, and that no person do cut down any of that kind, but shall 
forfeit 2s. 6d. each tree, to go to the use of the town.’ ” 


Some of the good citizens of Boston in 1874 will sigh over the 
memory of these selectmen of two centuries ago as they look’ at the 
bare sidewalk where four weeks since stood the stately row of Pad- 
dock’s Elms. 

The address contains a sketch of the ministers of the Society — of 
Mr.-Emerson, settled in 1669, who died in Concord 1680; of Edward 
Rawson, graduate of Harvard College in the class of Cotton Mather, 
of whom Cotton Mather says he was “a Master of the Indian langu- 
age that had scarce any equal, and that he rendered services that are 
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pyramids.” His widow records of him that “ God made him a great 
peace-maker ; so that in all the thirty-five years of his ministry there 
was no considerable difference among his people.” Rev. Preserved 
Smith was installed in 1805, of whom it is said, — 


“In five campaigns of the revolutionary war he served as a private 
soldier in the ranks. He was present at the surrender of Burgoyne, 
and was not nineteen years of age at the close of the war. He then 
‘bought his time’ of his father, an elder of the Baptist Church, and by 
his own patient and untiring efforts prepared for college, entering a year 
in advance, and he earned the money to pay his expenses through. He 
was settled over the Chestnut Hill parish in connection with this, from 
which he received one-third of his salary of four hundred dollars a year. 
Mr. Smith is remembered here as a warm-hearted, genial, kindly man, 
an animated and interesting preacher, speaking without manuscript, 
which was an ynusual thing in that day; an Arminian in theology, 
gradually broadening out in his later years, until he came to stand on 
the essential grounds of liberal Christianity, and be ranked among Uni- 
tarians. He seems to have been popular in the church and in the town, 
and I think gave public sentiment here a decided bent towards liberal- 
ism in theology, perhaps unconsciously to himself. Nominally of the 
old school faith, he was really much broader, and he marks distinctively 
the beginning of a wide departure from its modes of thought and its dis- 
cipline — the first gleaming of a milder and brighter day. He was a 
great student through life, and in the last twenty years of his ministry 
was much devoted to the study of the scriptures in the original, and in 
various translations. Mathematics and Astronomy were his favorite 
studies for relaxation. He had no time for controversial theology.” 


An interesting item, as illustrating the theological position of the 
churches of that period, is connected with the covenant of the church, 


the first so far as appears that was adopted, although its date was 
about 1730. 


“It is mildly Trinitarian and Calvinistic, though the theological por- 
tion is very brief and quite general in its terms. It is very solemn and 
earnest; a simple statement of consecration to the duties and aspira- 
tions of the Christian faith, and contains scarce a word that any person 
desiring to lead a Christian life could not sincerely use. They setthem- 
selves, as they say, ‘strenuously against the general, growing and pre- 
vailing sins of the times, such as pride in apparel, irreverence in the 
worship of God, all taking of his holy name in vain, and profanation of 
the holy Sabbath — disobedience to superiors in family, town, church, 
and commonwealth ; idleness, lasciviousness, vain company keeping, 
drunkenness, unrighteous dealing, false speaking, with all other viola- 
tions of God’s holy law.” 


Sa —— 


tar es. 


SSI SSS 
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Address of Charles H. Bell before the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, May 22, 1873. Being the semi-centennial anniversary of 
the foundation of the society, and the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the settlement of New Hampshire. 

We have read this address with much interest, and we rejoice in 
the evidence it gives of the prosperity and the activity of the Society 
whose anniversary it commemorates. 

It is hard to overestimate the value of societies like this, not only 
because of the importance of the material they collect, but also be- 
cause of the interest they develop in historical research. As this Ad- 
dress well says, — 


“ Observation leads to the conclusion that it is oftener circumstances 
than the lack of interest which deter men from historical pursuits. It is 
not common to find a person of intelligence who has not treasured up 
some facts belonging to the domain of the past, though they be but of 
family interest or local curiosity. Perhaps he has learned to trace the 
successive steps of his descent from a Mayflower pilgrim ; perhaps he 
can relate some act of prowess of an ancestor in the Revolution. Or he 
may point with excusable elation to the name of his first cisatlantic pro- 
genitor inscribed on the tattered title of an antique volume, or to the 
rude engraving of the figures of the chase or the skirmish, executed by 
a grandsire upon his powder-horn, to while away the tedium of garrison 
life in the French war. 

“No one who preserves these relics, with their attendant old-time lore, 
can be destitute of the historical faculty. The germ of the taste is in 
his constitution, and it only requires fostering circumstances to cause it 
to grow and bear fruit. However much cumbered by his cares or his 
merchandise such an one may be, if he is once brought within the influ- 
ence of an organized association for historical work he will be attracted 
to its companionship, and in due time become a competent and useful 
helper. 

“Our society has outlived the too prevalent early notion that no one 
ought to be received into it who had not already achieved distinction. 
Membership is not regarded, at this day, a reward of merit, so much as 
an encouragement to exertion.” 


The Address contains also a valuable retrospect of the elements of 
character which the history of New Hampshire has illustrated, and 
which make it clear that it is no mere accident that this little state 
has sent out from her sturdy homes so many men who in other parts 
of the country that offer a larger sphere, have contributed so much 


to the country’s greatness and prosperity. Among other things the 
Address recalls that — 
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“The early occupants of this soil were singularly free from religious 
bigotry. The age they lived in was fruitful of dogmatism and persecu- 
tion, but fortunately no fanatical zeal ever characterized our people. 
One division of the first permanent company who planted themselves 
here belonged to the Church of England ; yet non-conformist clergymen, 
in whatever standing with the ruling theology of Massachusetts Bay, 
found no hindrance to their ministrations here, with one memorable ex- 
ception, for which the people were in nowise responsible. And when 
New Hampshire had gravitated into substantial accord with the other 
colonies of New England in her theological views and church polity, it 
is pleasant to remember that, despite the cruel intolerance of the time, 
no persecutions to the shedding of innocent blood were carried on in the 
name of religion on this soil. Neither Anabaptist nor Quaker was ever 
driven to give that crucial evidence of the steadfastness of his faith in 
New Hampshire. There has come down to us a tradition of a single 
instance of the infliction of violence in this province for heterodoxy, 
and that was under the law of Massachusetts; New Hampshire, as a 
separate government, never authorized such a penalty.” 


A Farewell Sermon, delivered in Harvard Church, Charlestown, 28th 
December, 1873, by Charles E. Grinnell. 


This sermon is printed by request for the Society, along with the 
resolutions of respect and grateful appreciation which were adopted 
by the Parish. The sermon is a manly exposition of the preacher’s 
views of the true work of the ministry. He says,— 


“In the first place, my preaching has been scriptural. It has sought 
a foundation and confirmation in the Scriptures, not because I believe 
that the letters or words of the Bible are more inspired than the letters 
in our spelling-books, or the words which we write ; not because I believe 
that any of the law-givers or prophets were infallible; not because I 
believe that Jesus himself was more than human; not because I wor- 
ship a book ora man. No: I have no such creed as that. On the 
contrary, I have gone to the Bible and have come to you from the Bible, 
because I believe it to have been writtenas our laws and history, our poetry 
and philosophy, our theology and sermons of to-day are written, by men 
like ourselves, with souls and bodies like ours, amid trials and perplexi- 
ties, joys and sorrows, ups and downs like ours, and with the living God, 
who is ours as he was theirs, and who revealed to them in the many ways 
by which he shows to us the truths of nature and of the spirit. I have 
studied this Bible because it was written by a people who believed in the 
God who makes not books, but men; who writes neither on parchment 
nor on stone tables, but on the heart. I have studied it because I am a 
man, and have to speak to men who need to know the results of the ex- 
perience and reflection, the aspiration and endeavor, of that nation which 


13 
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has led the world in its belief in the One God, Maker of heaven and 
earth, Creator and Preserver of all mankind, Giver of all spiritual grace, 
Author of everlasting life. I have spoken to you of the prophets because 
I believe that in the providence of God they were raised up as the great 
and good teachers of every place and time are lifted up to do what other 
men could not do, and what they could and did do; and because, besides 
trusting to the exceptional natural genius which God hath given them by 
birth, they also believed in him, loved him, served him, prayed to him, 
and were answered in their prayers by the enlightenment which made 
them illumine the darkness of the ages of the past, and which now shows 
them amid the light of to-day as the morning stars of divine revelation. 
And I have preached Christ to you because I believe that he was of all 
prophets the prophet, of all men the man, of all the children of God the 
best beloved Son of the Father; and because I believe not only the evi- 
dent, undisputed, and indisputable fact, that he is the religious leader of 
the most highly civilized nations, but also that he is really, justly, and es- 
sentially the Saviour of the world. This I believe, not because the di- 
vine plan was imperfect and needed patching, not because Jesus stood 
without or violated the laws of nature: but because, according to one of 
the most evident laws of the divine economy, by which people are led by 
leaders, Jesus, by his nature and circumstances, became the greatest of 
leaders ; and because, according to a less evident but none the less true 
conviction of most of the greatest and best of mankind, as well as of the 
masses of people everywhere, it is not a violation of natural laws, but a 
confirmation of their truth as established in the reason of things, when 
the prayers of such a soul are both inspired and answered by super- 
natural grace, and he is enabled, not only to feel what men need, to sup- 
ply their need, and to-make them believe in him and live in his spirit in 
human relations ; but also as he felt the Spirit of God, to lead others to 
feel that Spirit ; as he had faith in God, to lead his disciples to that faith ; 
as he loved the Father, to persuade other children to love him ; as his 
will was utterly devoted to the divine will, to bring his struggling breth- 
ren to such an atonement ; and as he lived the life eternal, to open to all 
souls that follow him the way of immortal peace and heavenly joy. Ina 
word, I have expounded the Scriptures to this church because the Scrip- 
tures contain the earliest history of the church of God, and because it is 
impossible to get a thorough knowledge of ourselves and our responsi- 
bilities without seeking to know and understand our origin and develop- 
ment. 

“In the next place, my preaching has been of a moral and religious, 
rather than of a doctrinal or theological character; since it is evident 
that most persons come to church more to receive fresh impulses to a 
good life, and warm, hearty encouragement and inspiration in religious - 
feeling, than to hear thorough explanations or arguments which greatly 
interest but a few. 
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“Yet neither was the interest of those few to be neglected, nor would 
it have been a sign of strength in the preacher, to omit trying to awaken 
in some of the intellectually indifferent an interest in the deeper problems 
of religion. People who willingly go to lectures on politics, which they 
imperfectly understand, but in which they feel a vague yet lively interest, 
from which they acquire not a little information, and by which they are 
stimulated and helped to do their duty as citizens,— people who are 
obliged occasionally to attend the courts and listen to legal arguments 
that puzzle them extremely, but which they labor to comprehend, since 
upon them depend their fortunes, — people who are constantly asking 
physicians questions, the answers to which they have learned by experi- 
ence they have not the knowledge adequately to appreciate, but which 
nevertheless they find useful in daily conduct and the general regulation 
of life, — people who have been to school, have read books and newspa- 
pers, and have necessarily used their minds in many directions, — people 
whose fathers and mothers of but one or two generations back were 
keenly alive to theological debate, — people who, having all these advan- 
tages, are usually quite prone to claim strong opinions of their own upon 
many subjects, small and great, — such people, I say, the people of New 
England can hear, ought to hear, and, in every right way, should be per- 
suaded to hear now and then, in the course of every year, elaborate dis- 
cussions of questions about the soul,— their souls, and about God, — 
their God. They should be led to listen to lectures on divinity, theologi- 
cal arguments, and explanations of doctrines about the laws of the Spirit 
with which but few of them may become familiar, but which concern 
them all in their inner life, as much as the laws of their country affect 
their outer life, which concern them all in their health of mind as much 
as the laws of physical nature affect their health of body.” 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Home for Aged Men. Springfield 

Street, Boston. 1874. 

This interesting charity is designed especially for men at least fifty- 
five years old who are natives of the United States, and who have 
resided in Boston during the ten years next preceding their applica- 
tion for relief. Such persons if suitably recommended are supplied 
with as real a home as it is possible to have without actual family 
surroundings — either wholly or partly at the expense of the Cor- 
poration. The names of its managers are sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of the Institution. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Managers of the Boston Port and Sea- 
mens Aid Society. 1874. 


The period indicated in the title marks simply the date of the 
merging of two societies into one. But this one inherits the mem- 
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ories which attach to its predecessors from the remarkable career of 
Father Taylor, and from the devoted labors of some of the best men 
and women of Boston— one of whom, Mrs. Fearing, who was for 
twenty years its President, has passed away within a year, and is fitly 
commemorated in this Report. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April contains its usual variety, includ- 
ing, among its more conspicuous articles, one by David A. Wells on 
the financial history of the Republic of Texas; one on the British 
Upper Class in Fiction; and one on Mistral’s Poem of Calendau, 
which will help the interest which seems to be increasing in the lan- 
guage and literature of Provence. 


The Nursery, published by John L. Shorey, Boston, for youngest 
readers, who in these days must have their Monthly Magazines as 
well as the elders, is excellent. 














We have received from A. Williams & Co. the following : — 





The Contemporary Review for February and March, — excellent 
numbers of a periodical which, for breadth and catholicity of tone 
and for ability, stands in the very front rank among the publications 
of the day. 


The Eclectic Magazine for April, very valuable for those who can- 


not have access to all the Reviews, by its well-chosen selection of 
articles. 


The Technologist. Industrial Monthly, a Practical Journal for Manu- 
facturers, Mechanics, Builders, Inventors, Engineers, Architects. 
The Industrial Publication Co., 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


Church’s Musical Visitor. A Journal devoted to Music and the Fine 
Arts. Cincinnati: John Church & Co. 


A Few Words with Scientific Men concerning Theism and Atheism. 
By W. D. Wilson, of Cornell University. For sale by E. P. Dut 
ton & Co., New York. 


What to do and how to do it, in Case of Accident ; a book for every- 
body. Price 10 cts. New York: The Industrial Publication Co. 


Thirthieth Annual Report of the Indiana Institution for educating the 
Deaf and Dumb. Indianapolis, Ind. 













